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From the Thinnest Gossamer to the Heaviest Belting. 


Machine No. 31-16 for general work. 

Specially designed for stitching Rubber. 

Fastest Lock-stitch machine in the 
market. 

Widest range of work. 

Greatest durability and least repair 
expense. 

Examine its special features in practical 
operation at 


561-563 Broadway, New York. 

1210 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

192-194 Van Buren St., Chicago. 
128-132 Essex St., Boston. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in Every City. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write, 








CABLE RUBBER COMPANY, 


Rubber Carriage Cloths Rubber Surface Clothing 
Horse Clothing Wagon Aprons 


Our specialties are: CABLE’S Car Drivers’ Coats, Police and Motormen’s Coats, ALL MADE OF RUBBER. 


Our goods are honestly made, that is why the name ‘‘Cable’’ on any rubber surface goods is acknowledged a guarantee of excellence. 


SALESROOMS, FACTORIES, 
70 and 72 Essex St., BOSTON, MASS. JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Mechanical and Chemical. 


DANVERSPORT RUBBER COMPANY, 


W. J. CORBETT, Pres’t. and Treas. 
Mills, DANVERSPORT, Mass. J.C. WALTON, Secretary. 


Address all communications to Boston office. 
Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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Office, 239-241 A St., Boston, Mass, 
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INSPECTORS IN RUBBER MILLS. 


N OT long ago a rubber factory was offered a contract 

for army ponchos, on condition that a government 
inspector be allowed in the mill room to see that a certain 
percentage of Para rubber was put into every batch. The 
idea was not favorably entertained by the manufacturer, 
but it is evident that the present paternal government 
(not that the writer is an anarchist) is on the right track. 
But the system of inspection should be more complete 
than that suggested. It should cover the refining, calen- 
dering, and curing of the goods. Nor would it be com- 
plete unless it embraced a critical knowledge of sulphur, 
and a certain expertness in dry heat varnishes and dull 
finish washes. If these and a few more of the vitals of 
surface goods manufacture were shouldered by government 
inspectors, much of the anxiety that clouds the life of the 
superintendent would be removed. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S PROFITS. 


ha starting a new rubber factory, or rather in summing 

up the results of the first year’s business of a new fac- 
tory, it often happens that larger profits appear than some 
of the veterans in the trade can show, and the owners are 
encouraged to believe that it is due altogether to newer 
methods, up to date machinery, or individual acumen, 
and it may be that all of these exist and that the good 
showing will continue. The novice should remember, 
however, that he has started without a dead stock of any 
kind, in either manufactured or unmanufactured goods—a 
condition that is unlikely to continue after even a twelve- 
month—and on account of which a certain percentage 
should be deducted from the first year’s profits in predict- 
ing a future yearly average. To this, also, the manufact- 
urer should add a certain percentage for deterioration of 
machinery, of buildings, and of tools. With these factors 
intelligently considered at the starting of every new busi- 
ness, there would be fewer disappointments in lines that 
promise well at first, and there would be less price cutting 
on the part of new manufacturers, who are honestly con- 
vinced at first that they can make and market goods 
profitably at prices much below those quoted by long 
established houses. 


AN AGE OF EXPOSITIONS. 





S the “ World’s Fair”’—the “ International Exposition,” 
industrial, artistic, amusing—to continue and increase, 
or is it onthe wane? This is a question that many pro- 
ducers would like to have satisfactorily answered. Did 
the Chicago exposition of 1893 or the Paris exposition of 
1900 register the high water mark of this form of in- 
structive advertising, or will the future show still greater 
triumphs—perhaps in New York, London, Mexico, and 
other cities? 
A careful review of conditions at the Pan American fair 
at Buffalo should in a measure give answer. While it is 
too early yet to do more than generalize, there is no 
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doubt but the fair is a success. Architecturally it is beau- 
tiful. Its industrial exhibits are satisfactory, and marked 
by a tendency toward displays that appeal because of their 
worth rather than their size. Taking the rubber trade 
exhibits for example, while they in no sense reflect the im- 
portance of the trade as a whole, they are certainly excel- 
lent, and the industry need not be at all ashamed of them. 
It is also noticeable that the visiting public linger long in 
their vicinity, attracted no doubt by the mystery that to 
the world at large still surrounds “ gum elastic.” The Mid- 
way, the art galleries, the magnificent government exhibit, 
all claim their own, and in spite of many adverse condi- 
tions, visitors are coming from far and near in constantly 
increasing numbers. 

The fact is patent that the American people have money 
to spend in traveling, plenty of it, and American rail- 
roads stand ready to carry any and all where they will. 
Besides this, as sight seers we enjoy the general hasty 
smattering of knowledge, architectural, industrial, artistic 
that an exposition affords. It is like the big Sunday 
newspaper—a hodge podge of good, bad, and indifferent. 
Sober sense condemns but subscribes. It looks as if the 
fair was a permanent institution. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE TROPICS. 


~*O far the triumphs of modern civilization the world 
’ over have been chiefly in the temperate zones. So 
universally has this been true, that there has grown up a 
feeling that industrial triumphs in tropical countries are 
impossible. For this state of things the intense heat, dis- 
ease, and more particularly the languid indifference to- 
ward all progress said to possess both native and alien is 
held to be responsible. As a matter of fact, however, 
there is very little either of reason or common sense in 
That the warmer climes can produce sturdy, 
That the tropics 


this view. 
dominant races is a matter of history. 
have been subdued by races that were at least semi civil- 
ized is graphically attested by the ruins of great cities in 
Central America. The real reason that the wonderful 
products of the torrid zone have not been more fully ex- 
ploited until now lies in the fact that the development of 
the temperate zones used all of the energy of the pioneer 
races of modern times. 

The scene is changing, however, and so rapidly that it 
is almost impossible to keep pace with it. All over the 
world the products of the hot countries are being more 
and more exploited, and where they are agricultural, are 
rapidly being brought under cultivation. In this work, 
American knowledge and capital takes the lead. The 
amount of money, for example, that is being put into 
plantations and ranches, not to mention mines, in Mexico 
and Central Ameriva runs into hundreds of millions. All 
through those wonderfully fertile lands are plantations 
owned and operated by Americans with American agricul- 
tural machinery, fast displacing the antiquated methods of 
the natives. In this progress, as indeed in all lines of in- 
dustrial progress, India-rubber has its part. The day of 
scoffing at the idea of cultivated rubber has gone by. 





That there will be disappointments and failures in fraudu- 
lent and badly managed rubber plantation schemes no one 
doubts, but that the cultivated rubber tree ten years hence 
will be a productive and exceedingly profitable part of 
many large plantations is an undisputed fact. 

This condition of things should be viewed with a great 
deal of satisfaction by the ambitious Anglo-Saxon. The 
most productive parts of the world, instead of growing up 
in impenetrable jungles, the home of reptiles, and the 
breeding place of poisonous insects, should lend their fer- 
tility to the production of the many necessaries and lux- 
uries that go to make civilized life tolerable. The won- 
derful riches stored in the soil of the tropics are just as 
much the heritage of the agriculturist as are the western 
lands in the United States, that, under the plow of the 
pioneer, bring forth such wonderful crops of wheat, and 
corn. These lands are now more accessible than were the 
farm lands of our west twenty years ago, and infinitely 
more productive, and the same pioneer blood that de- 
veloped the great farms of the west and northwest is to- 
day helping to clear and plant the tropical fields of the ex- 
treme south. 

Of course; one would not elect to start a plantation in 
the steaming swamps of Brazil, where fevers are every 
white man’s lot, but there are tropical areas where fevers 
are rare, where malaria is almost unknown, and where the 
average of physical comfort is not far below that of new 
settlements in the temperate zone. Within the life of an- 
other generation it is probable, so swiftly do profitable 
ventures move, that American capital will control Mexico, 
and that the pioneer planters there will have done much 
towards solving the problem of the cultivation of the rich 
areas in Cuba and the Philippines, in which problem that 
of growing India-rubber will take no inconsequent part. 





IN CONNECTION WITH RUBBER IN BOLIVIA, two items of 
interest are chronicled in this issue of THE INDIA RUBBER 
WorRLD—the starting of a scientific expedition to study the 
rubber yielding species in that country, and the reorganization 
of the largest company yet formed to exploit the natural rubber 
resources there, It will be observed that both the botanists 
now on the way, and the rubber importing house interested in 
the company referred to, are American. It may be recalled 
here that the navigation of the river Beni, in the Bolivian rub- 
ber center, dates from the explorations made by Dr. Heath, an 
American. American enterprise is largely interested in mining 
in Bolivia, the development of which will open the way for 
further undertakings in that country by American capital. It 
long has been apparent that Bolivia possesses rich rubber re- 
sources, and it would seem to be a natural field for develop- 
ment for capital from the United States, since this country 
ranks first in the consumption of rubber. By the way, the New 
York Botanic Garden, which is interested in the scientific ex- 
pedition sent lately to Bolivia, seems destined to become one of 
the great botanical institutions of the world, and the existing 
stock of knowledge in relation to rubber species, not only in 
Bolivia but elsewhere, doubtless will become enhanced to an 
important extent by its work. One other fact in relation to 
the interests of the United States in rubber is recorded in our 
pages this month—the despatching of an expedition from 
Washington to study the rubber resources of the Amazon basin. 
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SOME SUCCESSFUL MEN IN THE RUBBER TRADE. 


Il.—-THE LATE JOHN H. CHEEVER. 


OHN HAVEN CHEEVER, president of the New York 
Belting and Packing Co., Limited, and of the Mechanical 
Rubber Co., died July 9, at his home at “ Wave Crest,” 
Far Rockaway, Long Island, in his seventy-seventh year, 

after having been continuously connected with the rubber in- 
dustry, in an important way, longer than any one else in this 
country. Mr. Cheever was born at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, August 1, 1824. The Cheever family had lived in America 
for several generations, his father and his grandfather having 
been Harvard graduates and men of influence in the community 
in which they lived. The subject of this sketch seems early to 
have set his mind upon a business 
career. He likewise was of a self- 


incorporators of the original Roxbury India Rubber Co., and 
still retained an interest there. McBurney continued in an 
important relation with the company for twenty years or more, 
after which he assisted in founding what has since become an 
important mechanical rubber company. About the time the 
Boston Belting Co. came into existence under its present 
name, a selling agency was established in Boston under the 
firm name of Tappan, McBurney & Cheever, the senior mem- 
ber being John G. Tappan, who will be mentioned again further 
on. Intime the firm were the principal proprietors of the fac- 
tory. The firm style was changed after the retirement of Mr. 
Cheever, to Tappan, McBurney 
& Co., and long continued. 





reliant disposition, as indicated 
by his having invested his patri- 
mony of $18,000 or $20,000 in the 
rubber business at a time when 
its prospects were not particu- 
larly bright, and against the ad- 
vice of all his friends. But he 
had met Charles Goodyear, and 
had become a firm believer in 
the possibilities of rubber. 

Mr. Cheever’s first interest in 
the rubber industry was in con- 
nection with the works at Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, which may 
properly be described as the first 
rubber factory in the United 
States, Connected with this fac- 
tory, at one time or another, were 
most of those early experiment- 
ers who gave a definite impress 
to the establishment of the rub- 
ber manufacture on a practical 
basis, and such was its preémi- 





In April, 1856, Mr. Cheever left 
Roxbury to become treasurer of a 
new corporation, the New York 
Belting and Packing Co., formed 
under Connecticut laws June 14, 
1856, by William Judson, John 
H. Cheever, and Alexander W. 
Thompson. The capital stock 
was $200,000, stated in the 
charter to be “actually paid in,” 
though a portion of this unduubt- 
edly was in the shape of patent 
rights. The first president of 
the new company was William 
Judson, so long identified with 
Charles Goodyear as patent at- 
torney and otherwise. While in 
Boston it had been part of Mr 
Cheever’s business to look after 
the patent litigation, from which 
no important rubber company in 
those days was exempt, and he 
thus became acquainted with, 








nence that it was charged that 
many rubber goods sold at one 
time as “ Roxbury” goods were 
not so in fact, but counterfeits. When the Roxbury company 
got into straits, at an early date, the managers laid their trou- 
bles to the ill repute into which their name had been brought 
by the wide sale of these inferior goods, for which they were 
responsible. But that was before Goodyear’s discovery, and 
the Roxbury company proved its merit by being the only one 
of the numerous early rubber concerns that survived. In due 
time it had a license from Goodyear, and was reincorporated 
as the Goodyear Manufacturing Co., which name was changed, 
by act of the Legislature, March 17, 1847, to the Boston Belt- 
ing Co, They made rubber belting under a license from Good- 
year to Henry Edwards, and by him assigned to the company. 

It is the impression of Mr. Cheever’s family that his 
connection with the business dated from his eighteenth year— 
1842. The name of John H. Cheever first appears in the mass 
of documentary history of those days as one of the purchasers, 
from Charles Goodyear, for $2000 cash, of a license to make 
elastic bands, under date of April 17, 1846. This license was 
granted to Henry Edwards, Juhn H. Cheever, Charles 
McBurney, and John Haskins. Haskins had been one of the 


JOHN HAVEN CHEEVER. 


and secured the services of, 
Henry F. Durant, who became in 
time the most distinguished law- 
yer in Boston. Mr. Durant was seldom on the losing side 
ot any case, and his successes won the admiration of Mr. 
Cheever, while the merits of the rubber business appealed to 
the lawyer. Hence, he soon became interested in the Sandy 
Hook business, Judson owning one half and Cheever and Du- 
rant sharing the other half. Soon afterward the Judson in- 
terest was bought by the other two, in equal shares, Mr. Durant 
becoming president of the company. The first factory was 
one formerly used by the Goodyears at Sandy Hook (New- 
town), Connecticut. The office and store in New York were 
at No.6 Dey street. The factory superintendent was Dennls 
C. Gately, who*had been employed previously at Roxbury. 
William Judson, prior to the organization of the new com- 
pany, had been interested in the Goodyear Packing Co., with 
offices at No. 98 Broadway, New York, the business of which 
was merged into the New York Belting and Packing Co. In 
1857 the Sandy Hook factory was burned, and while it was 
being rebuilt part of the plant of the New England Car Spring 
Co., in New York, was used. The Dey street office was soon 
given up for larger quarters at Nos. 37-38 Park row, which 
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were burned in 1882, after which the company moved to Nos. 
13-15 Park row, and thence, in recent years, to the present 
location in Park place. 

The business of the new company was successful from the 
beginning. Its output was only a few thousand dollars worth 
of goods per month at first, but that was not a day of large 
businesses. But in 1892, when testifying in a patent lawsuit, Mr. 
Cheever stated that the annual turnover had attained to §$2,- 
300,000. In 1863 an additional factory at Sandy Hook was 
purchased from Conrad ,Poppenhusen, who had made hard 
rubber there before going to College Point. Thetwo factories 
were known thereafter as “ No.1" and “ No. 2.” In 1887 fac- 
tory No. 2 was burned down, and replaced by a larger building. 
As early as 1869 larger facilities became necessary, and factory 
“ No. 3" was erected at Passaic, New Jersey, it being desirable 
to have a location nearer New York, and here the business be- 
gan in time to be concentrated, until, a few months ago, the 
Sandy Hook works were closed. The company was reorga- 
nized in 1891 as the New York Belting and Packing Co., Lim- 
ited, with £426,000 capital; it was included in the Mechanical 
Rubber Co., incorporated in 1892, and in the amalgamation of 
the latter with the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., in 1899. 

The New York Belting and Packing Co. started, of course,with 
the advantage of a license under the Goodyear patents. They 
were foitunate thereafter, for a number of years, in controlling 
various important patents,’on both processes and appliances for 
manufacture, particularly in respect to rubber belting and hose, 
which assisted them in commanding a very important position 
in the mechanical rubber industry. Mr. Cheever made himself 
master of his business, besides which he drew to his aid a high 
order of talent in all the various departments of the business. 


In 1858 Mr. Cheever acquired an interest also in the Beverly 
Rubber Co., established two years earlier at Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, and which became an important factor in the rub- 


ber clothing trade. In 1862, when the Beverly factory was 
burned, a certain part of its business was transferred to the 
New York Belting and Packing Co. The Beverly factory, by 
arrangement with the Union India Rubber Co., had a share in 
the profitable contracts for army blankets, and here was first 
developed, in a practical way, the devulcanization of rubber. 
Upon the death of Mr. Durant, in 1881, his widow filled the 
office of president for several years, and upon the reorganiza- 
tion, as a limited company, it was taken by Mr. Cheever, who 
had continued to act as treasurer and the business head of the 
company from the beginning. 

Owing to the joint interest of the two concerns in important 
patents, Messrs. Cheever and Durant, in the early days of the 
New York Belting and Packing Co., became stockholders in 
the Boston Belting Co., of which Mr. Durant was elected presi- 
dent, and their holdings increased until, in 1878, each held 800 
shares in the Boston company. The largest stockholder in that 
company was John G. Tappan, who was its treasurer and 
trusted business head, and was left to control its management en- 
tirely. In 1878 his outside business affairs crashed, involving the 
Boston Belting Co. for more than the amount of its capital and 
surplus. The shares had been quoted, however, at largely 
above par, and the company was at once soundly reorganized, 
but Messrs. Cheever and Durant surrendered whatever equity 
they may have had in the business. 

Mr. Cheever was descended from Ezekiel Cheever, who 
helped found the town of New Haven, and who for thirty 
years was master of the Boston Latin School, publishing mean- 
while many books. He had studied at Cambridge University, 
in England. About the same time (1637) some of his relatives 
by the name of Cheever settled in or near Boston, generally 


succeeding in business, so that the family became not only large 

but influential. Mr, Cheever’s descent is shown in the follow- 

ing table: 

1. EzekigL CHEEVER. Born, London, England, Jan. 25, 1614; settled 
New Haven, 1637; lived later at Ipswich and Charleston, Mass. ; 
settled Boston, 1670 ; second marriage, to Elizabeth Lathrop ; died, 
Boston, Aug. 21, 1708. 

Rev. THoMAS CHEEVER, A. M. Born, Ipswich, Aug. 23, 1658; 
graduated at Harvard, 1677; preached at Malden and later at Rum- 
ney Marsh (now Chelsea) ; married Sarah Bill ; died Chelsea, Nov. 
27, 1749. 

. THomMaAs CHeEverR. Born, Rumney Marsh, about 1685 ; manufac- 
turer ; narried Mary Baker ; died, Lynn, Nov. 8, 1753. 

. ABNER CHEEVER. Born, Lynn, Jan. 24, 1725 [or ’26]; married 
Elizabeth Newhall ; died, Lynn, April 22, 1796. 

. ABIJAH CHEEVER, A.M., M.D. Born, Lynn, May 23, 1760; grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1779; surgeon in the army and navy ; married 
Elizabeth Scott ; died, Saugus, April 21, 1843. 

. CHARLES AUGUSTUS CHEEVER, A.M., M.D. Born, Boston, Dec. 
I, 1793; graduated at Harvard 1813; medical degree, 1816; lived 
more than 30 years at Portsmouth, N. H., where he. married Ann 
Mary Haven ; died, Saugus, Sept. 22, 1852. 

7. Joun HAven CHEEVER. 

It may be noted that the average age attained by the seven 
persons named was 80 years and 6 months. Mr. Cheever is 
survived by g half-brother, David Williams Cheever, M.D., 
LL.D., a graduate of Harvard, and since 1861 a member of its 
medical faculty, being now professor emeritus of surgery. Dr. 
Cheever at one time was also at the head of the Boston Hos- 
pital and has been president of the American Society of Sur- 
geons. 

For twenty years Mr. Cheever lived at No. 80 Fifth avenue} 
New York city. He then removed to Far Rockaway, being one 
of the pioneers in making that a country home place for well to 
do New York business men, and he lived there for nearly forty 
years. He was very much devoted to his home, For the last 
six years, Mr. Cheever was very much of an invalid, suffering 
from a sort of gout, which practically crippled him, keeping 
him for the most of the time confined to the house. He was 
very patient through all of this suffering, however, and kept 
up an active interest in outside affairs to the last. Indeed, at 
the time of his death, he was sitting up in a chair and Mrs. 
Cheever was reading to him from a newspaper. They were to 
celebrate their golden wedding this year. His wife was Ann 
Elizabeth, daughter of John and Mary (Plumer) Dow, of Ep- 
ping, New Hampshire. Four children survive: John Dow 
Cheever, with the banking house of H. W. Poor & Co. (New 
York); Henry Durant Cheever, one of the managers of the 
Okonite Co.; Mrs. John E. Cowdin, and Miss Elizabeth S. 
Cheever. Mr. Cheever was a member of the Union Club, the 
Century Association, the National Academy of Design, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the New England Society of 
New York. The interment occurred June 12, at Hewlett’s, 
near Far Rockaway. 

Mr. Cheever's personality was a most interesting one. Phy- 
sically he was a poweriul man, short, rather thick set, looking 
not unlike an Englishman, While in the full possession of 
health he was an enthusiastic sportsman, spending many weeks 
each year in the wilds of Maine, fishing and shooting. He was 
also very fond of horses and horseback riding... In his business 
relations Mr. Cheever impressed people as being a man of force 
and energy and exceedingly progressive. With it all he was of 
a marvelously kindly disposition, and being absolutely honest 
himself, he believed that the whole world was equally honest. 
Out of his rubber business he made a large fortune, but when 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 338.] 
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THE RUBBER PLANTING 


O THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Regard- 
ing rubber culture in the Soconusco district, state of 
Chiapas, Mexico, I desire to say in the first place,that on 
the low lands of said county, and down near the Pacific 
coast, the rubber tree grows wild in profusion and in many 
instances is found of enormous sizes. On the “San Carlos” 
tract, for example, belonging to Mr. Alejandro Cordova, of 
Tuxtla-Chico, Soconusco, there are rubber trees which cannot 
be less than fifty years old, having a diameter of seven feet, 
and the space shaded by the foliage a diameter of at least 
seventy to seventy-five feet. Similar trees can be seen at the 
“Jesus Maria” tract belonging to Mr. Richard Bado, of 
Tapachula ; on the different properties of Mr. Porfirio Aparicio, 
of Tuxtla-Chico, towards the Guatemala frontier ; and on “ Los 
Cerros” and “Santa Isabel” tracts belonging to the Escobar 
family, also of Tapachula. 

Now, as to the cultivation of the rubber tree in the same dis- 
trict, enough has been written lately to demonstrate that its 
returns provide plenty of margin for contingencies. I hereby 
give you some datain referenceto this industry, the truth of 
which can be also easily verified. 

In 1871 Romolo Palacios planted over 100,000 rubber trees 
in connection with cacao on the tracts “San Antonio” and 
“Pumpuapa”™ of his property, about five miles distant from 
Tapachula, and near the seaport of San Benito, in the district 
of Soconusco. These trees have been gradually reduced in 
number by reason of forest fires until probably only about 6000 
remain. The owner of the property, dying about ten years 
ago, left it to his son Teofilo Palacios, who now manages the 
estate. The rubber trees are tapped every year, and some of 
the product has been shipped at various times to New York, 
to Marquardt & Co., and W. Loaiza & Co.,* and to London. 
I have never seen the trees tapped, but from what I have seen 
in the district I should say that trees of the age mentioned 
should yield readily at a single tapping 10 pounds of milk, 
which will afford 4 pounds of dry rubber per tree. 

In 1872 the late General Sebastian Escobar, a well-known 
agriculturist, thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
Soconusco lands, and enthusiastic in the matter of agricultural 
progress, planted over 1,000,000 rubber trees on his properties 
called “ Los Cerros” and “Santa Isabel.” These trees were 
also planted in connection with cacao, at a time when the Mex- 
ican government was seeking to encourage the planting of rub- 
ber by the payment of a premium or bonus. It was also at the 
time that an interest in rubber planting was being stimulated 
by Mr. Matias Romero. This plantation has also been fre- 
quently ravaged by fires, particularly such as result from the 
annual burning of the old grass to make the new growth more 
available for the cattle. Grazing, by the way, is the chief in- 
terest on this estate, and little attention really has been given 

to rubber. There are now perhaps 75,000 of the original trees 
standing, and from these more or less rubber is taken every 
year which reaches the agents of the Escobar estate. A 
greater amount, however, is probably stolen by neighboring 
Indians. The rubber from this estate is sold in the Tapachula 
market, lots having been taken at different times by William 
Henkel & Co. for shipment to Hamburg, O. H. Harrison for 


*It seems proper to state here that Messrs. Marquardt & Co. and also Messrs. 
Loaiza & Co. advise THE INDIA RusBER Wor Lp that no rubber which they may 
have received from Mexico at any time has been described to them as being the 
product of planted trees.—TuHE Epitor, 





SITUATION IN MEXICO. 


London, and Louis Tomelen & Co. and others for Hamburg 
and New York. The “Santa Isabel” property is about 6% 
miles from Tapachula and the “ Los Cerros” property thirty- 
six miles distant, near Guatemala. 

In 1873 the late Mexican ambassador to the United States, 
Mr. Matias Romero, started, on the “Suchiate” tract of his 
property a plantation of over 100,000 rubber trees, and, as for 
political reasons he was compelled to abandon the property, 
when the trees planted grew large enough to yield rubber, they 
were tapped by the natives and nearly destroyed, but still 
there are many of them growing and yielding rubber to show 
what a cultivated tree will produce. This tract consists of 
14,868 acres, about three miles from the port of Ocos beyond 
the Guatemalan border, and sixty milesfrom Tapachula. It is 
owned by the wife and sons of Mr. Romero, whose agent is 
Ricardo de M. Campos, collector of customs at Tapachula. 
Perhaps 2000 or 3000 pounds of rubber are sold each year 
through Henry Pincon, of Tapachula, who represents some 
English firm in handling the cedar wood which is the princi- 
pal article of export from the estate. 

In 1888, Mr. Rafael Ortega planted at “ Los Cerritos” over 
50,000 rubber trees which can be seen while going by the coun- 
try road from San Benito to Tapachula. This is a sugar cane 
estate, devoted to the making of rum for consumption within 
the country. The trees were planted in the open, bordering on 
both sides of the road, and probably 40,000 are still standing. 
Naturally all of the original planting would not survwive, besides 
which some of the trees have been injured by the crowding of 
wagons when forced out of the regular roadbed by its bad con- 
dition in the muddy season. Mr. Ortega was a large coffee 
planter on another estate owned by him, and, getting into finan- 
cial difficulties, was obliged to surrender all his properties, in- 
cluding that on which these rubber trees stand, to a German 
house, on account of advances made to him, and who are rep- 
resented at Tapachula by the import and export firm of Louis 
Tomelen & Co. The rubber gathered from these trees is 
shipped to the various connections of the house of Tomelen. 

In 1898, Mr. Ferdinand Nehlsen started in planting rubber 
trees on the “ Ulapa” tract of his property, where there are 
many wild rubber trees. He has to-day over 1,000 plants hand- 
somely growing. These trees were planted in the open in the 
grass lands, such as are maintained for grazing, which is the 
principal interest on this estate. The estate is near the Indian 
town of Excuintla, about 28 leagues from Tapachula. 

In 1899 La Zacualpa Rubber Plantation Co. planted over 
30,000 rubber trees, to duly appreciate the development of 
which they must be seen personally. This company is already 
tapping cultivated trees, which were planted by the former 
owner of said “ Zacualpa”’ tract, to shade his cocoa plantation, 
some twelve years ago, and during the last year has planted 
Over 500,000 young rubber trees. 

The Soconusco Rubber Plantation Co., organized by me and 
incorporated under the laws of California October 16, 1900, 
owns 17,858 acres, with over 5000 wild rubber trees yielding 
gum, and intends to transplant from its nurseries this year as 
many young trees as possible to enhance its production. 

What precedes is sufficient in my opinion to demonstrate 
incontestibly the possibilities of rubber culture in the Soconusco 
district, and persons who are interested in this important 
source of wealth, if considering the matter seriously, will find 
gut that the industry has long since passed the experimental] 
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stage in Soconusco, and to day there are many companies and 
individuals gathering and shipping rubber from wild and culti- 
ivated trees, or selling it in the Tapachula market. 

The time required to produce gum from the Castilloa elas- 
tica rubber tree depends upon the locality, rainfall, and meth- 
ods used for its cultivation. My estimates of production and 
tapping age are based upon my personal experience and close 
observation, and not upon what others have written. The 
cultivated rubber tree blossoms after the sixth year, and cannot 
be tapped before this time without injury. The rainfall of the 
previous year generally determines the earliness of the season, 
the number of the blooms, the quality of the seeds, and the 
flow and quality of the milk itself. 

The sap furnished by a seven year old rubber tree should 
yield a mimimum of 1% pounds of pure rubber, and as every 
tree increases its yield by no less than 4% a pound of gum an- 
nually until its twenty-fifth year of age, at least from 15 to 20 
pounds of pure gum should be obtained yearly thereafter dur- 
ing the life of the tree. So an acre of land containing 220 rub- 
ber-trees planted 14 feet'apart each way, will give at the end of 
the sixth year—or to be more exact, in the first crop made during 
its seventh year of existence—330 pounds of pure rubber, which 
at the rate of 50 cents gold, would give a revenue of $165. If 
this estimate of 1 pounds per tree should not seem conserva- 
tive enough, let it be one pound to the tree, and the return per 
acre will be $110. 

The hardiness of the Castsl/oa elastica tree simplifies its cul- 
ture very much, and as it possesses a vitality superior to that 
of the weeds or of any other kind of vegetation, it does not re- 
quire heavy expenses for frequent weedings. If without any 
help from man such trees can grow for hundreds of years in 
wild woods full of vines, briars, and many other plants, under 
cultivation they can certainly outlive the weeds. 

I shall be very glad if the data contained in this letter con- 
tributes to its object, which is to increase among agriculturists 
and business men of enterprise the desire to plant on a large 
scale fie!ds of rubber-trees in the localities suitable for that 
purpose. CHAS. G. CANO, C. E, 

New York, June a1, tor. 

[THE writer of the above letter has spent nearly ten years in 
the district to which the letter relates. He went there first, at 
the request of President Diaz, to reform the customs service at 
Tapachula, He next became manager of the large coffee plan- 
tation “ Guatima,” of L. R. Brewer, in Soconusco. He was 
later employed as civil engineer on the line of the Occi- 
dental railroad, in Guatemala, after which he became engaged 
in the importation of Guatemala coffee at San Francisco. He 
has thus had ample opportunity to study the resources of south- 
ern Mexico, and has taken special pains to become acquainted 
with the prospects for rubber cultivation.—THE EDITOR.] 

A PIONEER IMPORTATION, 

LAST month was mentioned in this paper the initial ship- 
ment, to the United States, on a commercial scale, of India- 
rubber from a cultivated plantation, and described as such. It 
was a lot received at San Francisco, on June 1, by the steamer 
Palena, for the Bowers Rubber Co., from La Zacualpa Rubber 
Plantation Co., of Tapachula, state of Chiapas, Mexico. THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD since has seen the original bill of 
lading and consular certificate accompanying this shipment, 
and, as it is the first transaction of its kind, it appears worth 
while to record the details of the beginning of what doubtless 
will become in time a very important business. By the way, 
La Zacualpa Rubber Plantation Co. inform THE INDIA RuB- 
BER WORLD: 

Our resident director, Mr. O. H. Harrison, from whom we purchased 












La Zacualpa rubber plantation, has for some years past been shipping 
rubber from this plantation to Messrs. Cotesworth & Powell, 148, Lead- 
enhall street, London, the production of which has now reached about 
30,000 pounds yearly. Of this amount, some 12,000 pounds is gath- 
ered from 5000 cultivated trees planted by José Pelaez (from whom Mr. 
Harrison purchased the plantation) in :889 and 1900, the remaining 
18,000 pounds being gathered from wild trees discovered to date on our 
plantation. 

The shipment was made from the port of San Benito, Mex- 
ico, by the Compafiia de Navigacion por Vapor en el Pacifico, 
the invoice, dated May 20, 1901, being for— 


7 Bales of rubber, net weight 
BEE codeceses-veseest $966 (Mexican) 


—which would amount to 1063 pounds. It was accompanied 
by Manager Harrison's draft on thc San Francisco office of his 
company for $500 (gold). There being no United States con- 
sul at San Benito, the invoice was viséd by the German con- 
sul, to whom was paid $4.50 (Mexican) in fees. The invoice is 
signed by the Empresa de Lanchosen San Benito, S. A., as 
agent of the owner of the merchandise. The company further 
report : 

This shipment of rubber is the first of this year’s crop, and was cured 
by the regular native method, which consists in spreading the milk on 








COAGULATING RUBBER ON LEAVES IN THE SUN. 


large plantation leaves and permitting it to coagulateinthesun. These 
leaves are about 2 feet wide and 3 feetlong. - - - This shipment of 
rubber from our plantation has attracted a great deal of attention here 
[at San Francisco] and Mr. Bowers has kindly allowed us to retain itin 
our office, and also to put it on exhibition in Mechanics’ pavilion during 
the Epworth League convention, commencing July 15. Two bales of 
150 pounds each are now in his factory, being washed and run into 
sheets for said exhibition. This will enable him to definitely fix the 
grade of our rubber and its corresponding price, which we will send 
to you as soon as received. 
SANTA MARIA CHIMALAPA PLANTATION CO. 


uchitap, - of Oaxaca, 


[Plantation at Santa Maria Chimalapa, district of 
exico City. 


Mexico. Offices: Buhl block, Detroit, Michigan, and 

Tuis tract of 87,750 acres, known as the “ hacienda de Santa 
Maria Chimalapa,” owned formerly by the Duplan brothers, 
was bought in January, 1901, by Sidney A. Witherbee, of De- 
troit, Michigan, who had already important railway and mining 
interests in Mexico. The location is on the north side of the 
divide between the Pacific and the gulf, the tract being watered 
by streams flowing into the river Coatzacoalcas, and near the 
National Tehuantepec railway. The company was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Delaware, April 30, 1901, with an author- 
ized capital of $3,071,250, in 87,750 shares of $35, each share 
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representing one acre. After development capital for imme- 
diate use has been realized from the sale of shares at par, it is 
intended to raise the price of the remaining shares. It is 
planned to plant tobacco, sugar, and bananas, to yield an annual 
income while waiting for the growth of coffee and rubber. The 
company’s officers are: Ygnacio de la Torre y Mier (managing 
director of the Bank of London and Mexico), president; Cam- 
eron Currie (a banker of Detroit), vice president; Sidney A. 
Witherbee, secretary; Charles G. Olds (of Detroit), treasurer 
and assistant secretary. Sefior de la Torre y Mier, mentioned 
above, is a son in law of President Diaz, of Mexico, whose 
son, Captain Porfirio Diaz, a civil engineer, is also a director 
in the company. 


UBERO PLANTATION CO. NO, 2. 
[Plantation at Ubero, state of Oaxaca, Mexico. Office: Terre Haute, Indiana.] 
INCORPORATED under Indiana laws in January, 1901; owns 
500 acres, purchased from the Mexico Coffee and Rubber 
Co., of Indianapolis, adjoining the property of the original 
Ubero Plantation Co., of Indianapolis. The capital of the 
company is $500,000. They purpose planting rubber, coffee, 
and pineapples. The officersare: Willard Kidder, president ; 
J. P. Worrall, M. D., vice president ; Oskar Durnweg, secretary ; 
Bertis McCormick (cashier First National Bank of Terre 
Haute), treasurer. The executive force at the plantation will 
be headed by F. L. Torres, general manager of the other Ubero 
properties, and of whom a sketch was published in THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD of May 1, Igor. 
THE NORTH AMERICA RUBBER CULTURE CO. 


[Plantation “Columbia,” near Santa Lucrecia, canton of Juchitan, ‘state of 
axaca, Mexico, Offices: New York Life building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


INCORPORATED under Delaware laws, March 16, 1901 ; capi- 
tal,$ 110,000, Officers: Delbert J. Haff president; T. K. Hanna 
and P. H. Showalter vice presidents; T. F. Willis secretary ; 
C. H. V. Lewis treasurer; Louis Kunz, plantation manager. 
=——In 1884 was organized at Kansas City, primarily to plant 
coffee, the Mexican Gulf Agricultural Co., who established the 
now famous “ Dos Rios” plantation in Mexico. From an in- 
itial capital of $50,000 they now have a paid up capital of 
$500,000, net assets of $1,000,000, and control 20,000 acres of 
plantation. In addition, from its resources and investors the 
Dos Rios Planters’ Association has been formed, with $450,000 
capital. From the beginning the company paid attention to 
India-rubber, with the result that in 1898 was organized, prac- 
tically by the same parties, the Mexican Tropical Planters’ 
Co., which formed a rubber plantation on part of a large tract 
bought for the purpose. For the purpose of improving another 
portion of this tract, investing additional capital, and enlarging 
the staff, the North America Rubber Culture Co. has been 
formed. Mr. Haff is president of all the companies named, 
and all the experience in tropical planting gained by the older 
companies is at the disposal of the newest one.——The com- 
pany have issued $220,000 in 6 per cent. gold first mortgage 
improvement bonds, redeemable in twenty years, one bond 
($500) and 2% shares ($250) being sold for $400, payable in five 
annual instalments. The Fidelity Trust Co. (Kansas City) are 
trustees. The investor may obtain a life policy in the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of America for an amount equal to the ag- 
gregate of his payments. One half of the issue of securities 
has been taken by the founders of the company. The company 
hold r1ooo acres of land in fee simple, to be developed under 
contract by the Mexican Tropical Planters’ Co., 900 acres to be 
planted in rubber, the other 100 acres to be devoted to build- 
ings and to other crops, including such as may be necessary 
for the subsistence of the laborers. 


TABASCO PLANTATION COMPANY. 

[Plantation in the district of Tacatalpa, stale of Tabasco, Mexico. Office: Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota } 

INCORPORATED June 13, 1901, under the laws of Delaware ; 
capital, $2,100,000. Have acquired a partially developed plan- 
tation of 7000 acres, on the navigable river Macuspana, which 
facilitates communication with the gulf. This property was 
owned by Fernando & Leopoldo Sanchez, and is said to be one 
of the best developed estates in Tabasco. The former pro- 
prietors have taken an important part of the stock of the new 
company. Variouscrops now growing on the estate, including 
2000 rubber trees, one to six years old. Arrangements making 
to plant 800 acres more inrubber. The officers are: S. H. Bow- 
man, of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., president ; George P. 
Lyman, assistant passenger agent of Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railway, vice president ; J. de las Munecas Zimaville, 
of San Juan Bautista, Mexico, second vice president; James 
C. Fifield, of the law firm Fifield, Fletcher & Fifield, secretary ; 
W. V. Fifield, treasurer. Among the directors are Frank E. 
Holton, of the Mettropolitan bank, and W. S. Jones, of the 
Minneapolis Commercial Bulletin——The same officers and 
directors hold like positions inthe Tabasco Land and Develop- 
ment Co., incorporated at the same time in Delaware, for the 
purpose of doing a general business in buying and developing 
lands in Mexico. Their capital is $100,000, with authority to 
increase to $10,000,000, 

THE OBISPO RUBBER PLANTATION CO. 


[Plantation ** La Republica,” state of Oaxaca, Mexico. Offices : 
building, New York.] 


J. HERBERT Foster, of Meriden, Connecticut, wrote on June 
27 from Tuxtepec, Mexico, to the Meriden Journa/ : * There is 
one large rubber plantation just being developed along the line 
of the Vera Cruz and Pacific railroad. It is called the Obispo 
plantation and has gooo acres. The manager has planted 800,- 
ooo rubber seeds and is now working on 700,000 more. He 
expects to get at least 1,000,000 rubber trees, and they will be 
upin a month or more. This is the largest place I have yet 
seen and it looks well. They have 125 acres of corn and pine- 
apples well aiong. I went over the undeveloped parts of the 
place and found a profusion of wild rubber trees.”——The 
Obispo Rubber Plantation Co. was incorporated February 25, 
1901, under New Jersey laws, to cultivate rubber; capital 
$2100. Incorporators: Maxwell F. Riddle, Byron E. Carl, 
John H. Brewster, Jr. Principal office: No. 6 Depot square, 
Englewood, New Jersey. This is the company which, ulti- 
mately, will control the plantation now being developed by the 
Republic Development Co., mentioned already in THe INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


THE MEXICAN PLANTATION CO. OF WISCONSIN. 

[Plantation ‘‘La Crosse,’’ state of Oaxaca, Mexico. Office: La Crosse, Wis- 
consin.]} 

THIS company, mentioned in our issue of June 1 [page 270], 
have issued a pamphlet prospectus containing a list of their 
first 100 stockholders, who are representative business and 
professional men throughout Wisconsin. The company own 
2000 acres, on the line of the National Tehuantepec railway, 
adjoining the “ Ubero” plantations on the south. They pro- 
pose to cultivate sugar and India-rubber, planting the latter 
thickly, with a view to thinning out after three or four years. 
The company will erect a sugar mill and expect to begin grind- 
ing cane in about two years. The company offer 6 per cent. 
preferred and common stock, for cash or on installments. 
Michael Funk is president, Henry A. Salzer vice president, 
Albert Platz treasurer, Edward A. Funk secretary, and Eman 
L. Beck plantation manager, Michael Funk and Albert P. 
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Funk are, respectively, president and secretary of the La Crosse 
Rubber Mills Co. . 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS AT TULA, MEXICO. 

J. Herpert Foster, late of the Rubber Alphabets Co. (Meri- 
den, Connecticut), writes to the Meriden News from Tula, 
state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, that he finds there a colony of 
thirty-five Americans, all interested more or less in planting 
rubber, and all confident of success. Most of them went to 
Mexico in 1896 and 1897, and, in connection with other plant- 
ing, they have about 350,000 rubber trees growing, and expect 
to set out this year 500,000 more. He found only two planta- 
tions for sale, and one of these only because of the death of a 
partner. Four year old trees are 25 feet tall and 8 inches in 
diameter. They are expected to yield a pound of rubber at six 
years, and some planters figure at two pounds, with 220 trees 
to the acre, this amount increasing with the age of the trees. 
The Indians used to cut down the wild trees and get 40 to 50 
pounds at once, if the tree was large. Now that they are not 
allowed to do this, they often get 15 to 25 pounds, by weaken- 
ing the trees. The Indians allow the rubber milk to run down 
the trunks of the trees into a hole in the ground, so that the 
Mexican rubber of commerce contains much dirt. It is ex- 
pected, when the planted trees begin to yield, that rubber of a 
much better character will be produced, and that it will bring 
better prices. 


MEXICAN COFFEE AND RUBBER CO.’S DIVIDENDS. 

THE annual meeting of the stockholders was held at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, July 18. On the same day the directors de- 
clared a dividend for the year of 10 per cent., and decided to 
pay during the next business year quarterly dividends of 3 
per cent. The company owned originally 5000 acres on the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec, of which 4000 have been sold to 
planting companies since formed, under contracts by which the 
Mexican Coffee and Rubber Co. are to develop their planta- 
tions. The dividend above referred to has been declared, not 
as the result of the sale of any products thus far, but from 
profits from the other transactions referred to.——The stock- 
holders of the Ubero Plantation Co., of Indianapolis, one of 
the companies who purchased land from the Mexican Coffee and 
Rubber Co., met at Indianapolis on the same date and elected 
Dr, Nathan D. Woodard, of that city, to fill a vacancy in the di- 
rectorate. The Uberocompany have earned dividends amount- 
ing to 25 per cent. for two years by the cultivation of annual 
crops, while waiting for their rubber plantation to be developed. 

The Hon, William D. Owen, late secretary of state of In- 
diana, is president of both the companies named above, besides 
being connected with two other closely related companies— 
the Isthmus Rubber Co. of Ubero (with headquarters in New 
York) and the Ubero Plantation Co. of Boston. W. I. Over- 
street, secretary and treasurer of the Isthmus Rubber Co., is 
chairman of the executive committee of the two above named 
companies. 

PROGRESS IN NICARAGUA, 

A LETTER from James S. Nodine, manager of the Manhat- 
tan Rubber Plantation, at Bluefields,to THe INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, states that on the day of writing—June 24—he gath- 
ered seeds from cultivated Casti//oa e/astica rubber plants two 
years old. The plantation, he reports, is showing the most 
satisfactory progress, leaving no room for doubt as to ultimate 
success. There are, altogether, abont eighteen rubber planta- 
tions at Bluefields. Mr. Nodine writes that this year two of 
the planters in the district will tap their rubber for the first 
time. On the Manhattan plantation last year some Para rub- 
ber seeds were planted, a large percentage of which germi- 


nated, and the plants are now growing well. Mr. Nodine has 
shipped rubber seed from wild trees this year to planters in 
Mexico. 

RUBBER PLANTING IN THE MALAY STATES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: We think 
that this isa great rubber growing country, and that if prices 
only hold there is a lot of moneyin it. Laborand suitable land 
are cheap and plentiful, and we have no fault to find with the 
yield either of Hevea Brasiliens#s (Para) or Ficus elastica, locally 
known as “Gutta rambong.” A certain amount of Castilloa 
elastica has been introduced, but it does not promise well, 
though apparently yielding large quantities of Caoutchouc, be- 
cause, having a pithy and very brittle trunk, it is peculiarly li- 
able to the attacks of the worst of our termites ( Zermes gestro?) 
—a white ant—which thrives on such food, and, commencing 
from below the ground, eats up through the center of the tree. 
Borers, too, attack and destroy the branches. Kickxria Afri- 
cana has been introduced in small quantities, but it is impossi- 
ble to predict the success or failure of this rubber, as our big- 
gest trees are scarcely more than seedlings yet. 

For Para rubber and Ficus elastica, however, there seems to 
be a great future, and any of your friends whoare interested in 
the subject, and who would like to see what we are doing, 
might do worse than try a run over, with a note from you. I 
would gladly show them round and put them in the way of see- 
ing all we have to show, and possibly they might think this 
small corner of the earth, not so bad after all. Rich in miner- 
als, gold, and tin, with a great agricultural future before it, the 
Malay peninsula will hold its own with many countries better 
known at present. All we want is money and confidence and 
the country will boom like wildfire. 

Coffee has gone down with such a rush that many of us have 
lost pretty well all we have put in it, but we calculate in another 
three years to be on our legs again with rubber, and fancy that 
the rise in the sterling value of the mz/rezs will knock agricul- 
ture pretty hard in the Brazils, while our coinage practically 
follows bar silver values. A PLANTER. 

Klang, Selangor, May 31,1901. 

THE AGE FOR TAPPING RUBBER. 

Messrs, BuLNES & Co., merchants at San Juan Bautista, 
state of Tabasco, Mexico, and directors of the Banco de Ta- 
basco, in writing to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD regarding the 
activity of Americans in planting rubber in that region, add: 

“Now, some people abroad think that an India-rubber tree 
can safely be ‘milked’ after five years from its plantation, 
without any damage being done to it. This is simply errone- 
ous. The tree is not fully developed, and with the extraction 
before maturity its growth is checked and the tree ruined. It 
should be left to grow eight years, at least.” 


RUBBER PLANTING COMPANY PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue North America Rubber Culture Co., Kansas City, Missouri.— 
Rubber Raising as a Permanent Investment. 48 pp. -+ maps. 

La Zacualpa Rubber Plantation Co., San Francisco, California. 
Facts for Investors. 24 pp. 

The Santa Maria Chimalapa Plantation Co., Detroit, Michigan.— 
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tory of Messrs. Wilson & Sons, at Denton, near Man- 

chester, whereby fourteen persons were killed. Al- 

though discussion of affairs relating particularly to the 
hat trade does not come within the purview of this journal, 
yet there was so much identity between this catastrophe and 
others which have happened, and may not improbably happen 
again in India-rubber works, that I feel that it is not superflu- 
ous to say a few words on some of the salient points investi- 
gated at the inquest. The explosion occurred in the drying 
stove, where the hats, after being dipped in a solution of shellac 
in methylated spirit, were placed in order that the vapor might 
be evaporated. This operation is one that is common to the 
trade, and although some slight explosions have been recorded, 
nothing at all serious seems to have happened to demonstrate 
tothe manufacturers the latent possibilities of disaster. In gen- 
eral the alcoholic vapors have been allowed to escape, through 
ventilators, into the atmosphere, but now in several works both 
in England and the United States are to be found recovery in- 
stallations, the vapors being condensed for use over again. 
That the recovery process when in operation lessens any risk 
of explosion, the evidence which has been given by a hat manu- 
facturer of America who has several of these recovery plants in 
operation tends strongly to show, but unfortunately in the 
case of the recent explosion, which happened on a Monday fore- 
noon, the recovery plant was not working, a fact which un- 
doubtedly formed a prominent factor in the situation. 

The case was thoroughly investigated by the chief inspector 
of explosives to the Home office, and as there were several 
points in his evidence at the inquest which are of technical in- 
terest, I shall proceed to touch onsome of them. Commencing 
with a generality I quote his statement that the full extent of 
the danger in these stoves did not appear to have been realized 
by the majority of hat makers. Thisis nodoubttrue. Probably 
the majority of hat makers know little or nothing about the 
laws of chemical combination that operate when certain pro- 
portions of oxygen or air and of volatile vapors come into contact 
with a flame. The reference need not be limited tohat manu- 
facturers as far as ignorance of such scientific detail goes. It may 
fitly be extended to many trades where volatile vapors are used 
in some form or other. In addition to the rubber manufacturer 
with his naphtha and carbon bisulphide, there is the dry cleaner 
who uses benzoline instead of soap, and there are many concerns 
where volatile solvents are used as extractive media. 

Now it goes without saying that practically all from the mas- 
ter to the humblest employé know that such soivents will take 
fire if brought into contact with a light, but in many cases this 
represents the sum total of their knowledge; the fact thata 
material may take fire and burn quietly when one set of con- 
ditions prevail and that the same material may explode with 
disastrous consequences when the conditions are altered, may 
be but to only a slight extent, is not one that has impressed itself 
at all generally upon the minds of those who hold positions of 
authority in works where such dangerous elements are found. 


. | “HERE was recently a serious explosion at the hat fac- 


Take any of these volatile solvents, naphtha, carbon bisulphide, . 


methylated spirit, etc., and set fire to asmall quantity either in 
the open or in a vessel filled with them and communicating 
with the air by means of a tube and what happens: a flame is 
produced and burns quietly. Suppose, however, we alter the 


EXPLOSIONS OF VOLATILE VAPORS IN FACTORIES. 
By H.L. Terry, F.1.C. 


conditions and shake up a small quantity of the liquid in a ves- 
sel with a definite quantity of air; on firing it either by a flame 
or by electric spark we get a violent explosion. The latent en- 
ergy that vapors possess and which reveals itself under the con- 
dition just named is not sufficiently widely known, and I think 
that the government inspectors would be doing useful service 
if they issued information of the sort to the various factories 
where volatile solvents are used. 

In two fatal explosions which have occurred in the dry clean- 
ing process, the evidence went as in the present case to show a 
lamentable lack of knowledge on the part of the principals as 
to the potency of the agents they employed, and it certainly 
seems desirable that the workmen should not be exposed to 
risks by reason of the failure of their employers to recognize the 
possibilities of disaster. The inspector said that from the vio- 
lence of the explosion it was evident that the theoretical mix- 
ture of air and alcoholic vapor must have been present, and 
this proportion, he went on to say, was one of vapor to twelve 
of air. Later on he says in his evidence, when discussing the 
details, that there was several times as much spirit as would 
be required to form the most explosive mixture. Now, I have 
had no acquaintance with the explosion of alcoholic vapors, 
but I cannot quite reconcile these statements to theory. To get 
explosion or instantaneous combustion in a limited area, the 
theoretical proportions of air and vapor are necessary ; if one 
or the other is in excess, the explosion is either very feeble or 
does not occur at all. I know inthe experiments which [ have 
made with carbon bisulphide and naphtha that an excess of air 
or of vapor prevents the explosion, and the remark quoted 
above, that the alcoholic vapor was in excess, does not har- 
monize with the facts of the explosion. Of course, the excess 
in this case may only have been to such an extent as to modify 
without preventing the explosion, though this supposition 
hardly coincides with the statement as to the atmosphere of 
greatest explosibility being present. The necessary conditions 
for an explosion are: (1) The proper amount of air; (2) due 
admixture of this air with the vapor; (3) a sufficiently high 
temperature to set fire to it. Perhaps the best example of this 
is to be seen in cases of colliery explosions of marsh gas or fire 
damp, and at the risk of boring my readers by going too much 
into detail, I append the combustion equation of such an ex- 
plosion : 

CH,+2(O,) +8(N,)=Co, +2(H,0) +8(N,). 

Here we see that complete combustion takes place, the pro- 
portion of fire damp and air by weight being 1 in 20, and by 
volume 1 in 10, which is the most explosive mixture. To pur- 
sue the subject further on scientific lines would require much 
more space than the present occasion affords, and it might, 
moreover, not prove of general interest. That it is of impor- 
tance will, however, I think, be generally conceded, and the 
three conditions mentioned above should be duly noted. Re- 
ferring for a moment to No. 3, the temperature of ignition will 
be found to vary within wide limits in the case of different 
vapors. For instance, marsh gas requires a flame or electric 


spark, and so does alcoholic vapor, while carbon bisulphide va- 
por, on the other hand, wili ignite by a hot—not by any means 
a red hot—piece of iron. The temperature required in the hat 
explosion is stated to be 1200° C., and therefore a light must 
have come into contact with the vapor, though by what agency 
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the inquest failed to discover. There was close questioning by 
the coroner as to the notices against smoking, and on this 
point the firm were able to give satisfactory answers. Nowa- 
days, what with employers’ liability and other ropes round his 
neck, the manufacturer cannot take too much care to see that 
he safeguards his interests sufficiently, and it cannot be con- 
sidered as a waste of time or labor to go beyond experience 
and to investigate possibilities. 

In a recent important trial for damage done to surrounding 
property by an explosion, the jury held that the nature of the 
chemical products should have been investigated, and although 
this may sound like laying down a law difficult to comply with, 
it is clear that if this view obtains general acceptance those 
who make and those who use chemicals will not be able to 
shelter themselves in the future comfortably under the plea of 
ignorance. It is difficult to see how any manufacturer who 
causes an explosion by unscientific or careless handling of vola- 
tile vapors can expect to escape from the consequence there- 
of. Despite newspaper references to pent up forces suddenly 
and mysteriously coming ‘into action there has been nothing 
about the recent explosions which have taken place in England 
which is not immediately explainable by theory and there can 
be-no doubt that in the future the manufacturer will be held 
more responsible for pleading ignorance of this theory than 
has been the case in the past. Scientific matters are not, of 
course, immediately assimilable by those who have had no 
scientific training, and the fact that expert advice has been 
sought cannot fail to have weight in any case of disaster aris- 
ing. 

Lack of attention to matters of ordinary precaution, such as 
the posting of notices relating to lights, to smoking, etc., can 
easily be remedied, and the more general labelling of casks 
containing volatile liquids with warning notices as to lights 
suggests itself as desirable. A point which has sometimes given 
rise to trouble in rubber works is the disposal of waste bisul- 
phide of carbon liquor. I have known of cases where this has 
got into drains and been fired by steam pipes, and where it has 
been fired on accumulating in places where the damage done 
was really serious. Every precaution should, therefore, be 
taken to see that its ultimate disposal is carried out with due 
prudence and foresight. A word may fitly be said with regard 
to the volatility of naphtha used in spreading. There is a ten- 
dency at the present day to use more volatile naphtha than 
was the case ten or twenty years ago, and it may be that the 
risk of fire or explosion in the work rooms is increased. I do 
not myself know that the risk is really greater than formerly, 
and incline to the opinion that with proper ventilation there 
need be no danger of explosion at all whatever may be the case 
with inflammability by electric spark. Certainly the light 
naphthas are now being generally used with as much immunity 
from disaster as before, and the point is only referred to on ac- 
count of some remarks recently made to me on the subject by 
a rubber manufacturer. As a rule, spreading is carried on in 
rooms plentifully supplied with windows, and it would be diffi- 
cult for the atmosphere to assume explosive proportions; 
where, however, the ventilation is not of the best the use of a 
fan or a Roots blower as an auxiliary is often advisable. 

The use of naphtha recovery plant has made but little head- 
way, though the removal and condensation of the fumes en- 
tirely prevents the dangerous accumulation of vapors. An 
addendum should be made to this statement in the form of a 
warning as to the likelihood of danger arising from a stoppage 
of the recovery process. A recovery plant which was gener- 
ally employed in the case of the hat works was at the time of 
the explosion not at work, and though the process itself could 


not be blamed in any way directly for the catastrophe, the fact 
must be remembered that where recovery processes are in 
operation vapors accumulate rapidly. Should then any acci- 
dent happen to the machinery and means of ventilation not be 
at hand the situation of course becomes one of peril. An 
instance of this is to be seen in the explosions which have 
occurred in uncaloring machines which have been boxed in 
under the new Factory Act regulations. Under the old open 
air system explosions never occurred, though fires were not 
unknown; now, however, if the strap happens to come off the 
fan when work is in progress it only takes a few minutes for 
an explosive atmosphere to collect. It seems to be imperative, 
therefore, that in all recovery plants effective means of ventila- 
tion should be at hand to avert danger arising from any stop- 
page. An apology is due, I feel, for the desultory nature of this 
article, but it is hoped that the points touched upon will prove 
of sufficient interest to justify their insertion in THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 
Manchester, England. 


CHICLE AND CHEWING GUM. 





HE New York Sun, in an article on Chicle, says: “ The 
largest chewing gum company in America has recently 
acquired 2,509,000 acres of land in Yucatan [a district in Mex- 
ico) and is working it as a source of supply. The company’s 
managers take the workmen in from Vera Cruz.” The customs 
figures supply these details as to imports, in pounds, for the 
last two fiscal years : 





1898-99. 


CounrTrRIEs. 
2,100,879 





286,060 


94 
55.647 
2,381 











2,297,992 





The Sun's article would give the impression that the export 
trade in Chicle chewing gum had attained large proportions, 
particularly to South Africa, where it is said to have become 
popular with the British soldier. The official export figures, 
however, while showing that shipments have been made to 
many different countries, give small totals. The exports are 
given as follows: 

1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
$2658. $1700. $280. Nil. $805. $19,991. 

In the year for which the largest figures are given Great Brit- 
ain took $10,920 worth; Canada $3207; Mexico $1869; and 
British Africa $1178. Last year Canada took $3384 worth, and 
the other countries named, almost none. The manufacture of 
chewing gum in Canada last year called for 330,082 pounds of 
Chicle, which was imported from the United States. 

The June Bulletin of the Bureau of American Republics 
says: “On May 8, in New York, 2,000,000 pounds of gum 
Chicle were purchased by the American Chicle Co., the price 
being about 40 cents a pound, or $800,000 in all.” The state- 
ment would possess more interest if accompanied by details to 
aid in its verification. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of the American Chicle 
Co. was held at Jersey City on July 16. The old board of direc- 
tors was reélected. The directors also reélected the retiring 
officers. There was no financial statement submitted at the 


meeting. 


1900. 
$8725. 
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Charlton, near London, are putting down rubber ma- 
chinery, so as to make their own stripand compounds. 

This firm has up the present contracted with rubber 
manufacturers for its insulation, the compounds being made to 
the firm’s own formula. This move will neces- 


ra cable manufacturing firm of Johnson & Phillips, of 


ju sarily mean loss of business to certain rubber 
manufacture. “Orks, as the orders given out were of some 


magnitude. Other firms who have not so far 
put down their own rubber machinery are Messrs. Glover, of 
Manchester; Messrs. Rickard, of Derby; Messrs. Conolly, of 
Blackley, Manchester; and the Northern Electric Wire Co., of 
Halifax. So far there is not much progress to report about the 
works of the new Anchor Cable Co., of Leigh, Lancashire, and 
I am unable to give the name of the manager; as far as the 
board itself is concerned, I hardly imagine that the bulk of the 
members would claim anything more than a very superficial 
knowledge of the business into which they are entering. The 
Northern Electric Wire Co., of Halifax, though at one time an 
independent concern, is now practically inthe hands of Messrs. 
Patchett, the well known card clothing manufacturers. The 
business done is that for house wiring purposes, what may be 
called the heavy cable trade not being touched. 

I SEE it is announced that a rubber boot and shoe varnish 
of American origin is now for sale by a Liverpool agency. It 
certainly is a fact that the British makers of these 
goods are open to listen to suggestions as to the 
improvements of their varnish as they acknowl- 
edge the superiority of the Russian finish. Whether they will 
get now what they want is a matter in which I may be excused 
for having my doubts, as I know the secret of the Russians is 
religiously kept. A point about the success or failure of such 
varnish is the composition of the rubber mixing; what may 
give perfect results with one firm may not turn out at all satis- 
factory in another case. It is this point which makes it so dif- 
ficult for an outsider to supply advice of value except in those 
rare cases where the rubber manufacturer makes no secret of 
his mixings and methods. 

Tuis branch of manufacture,from all reports,shows no diminu- 
Despite counter attractions, the game shows no falling 
off in popularity in this country, and it is con- 
tinually finding new openings abroad. The fact 
that the regulation match ball has to be of uniform size and 
elasticity has led in some cases to a good deal of bother, and 
one at least has decided to have nothing more to do with 
making the balls to any definite standard, the business they 
obtain from quarters where exactness is not required being 
enough to keep them going. In some cases the balls are fin- 
ished outright at the rubber works, while in other cases the 
cloth covering is put on bythe middleman. Besides the ordi- 
nary ball there has been for some years a steady demand for the 
uncovered red ball, the Irwell Rubber Co. being well known in 
connectivn with this variety, their ball being much more free 
from that efflorescence of sulphur which disfigures the product 
of competing firms. I never seem to come across these balls 
myself, either in clubs or on private lawns, but there evidently 
is a demand for them in some quarters. Perhaps a number of 
them are used simply as toys by children, as I believe is the 
case with a good many of the ordinary tennis balls which are 
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THE INDIA-RUBBER TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 








sold uncovered. With regard to the inflation during vulcani- 
zation in the mould, carbonate of ammonia still holds the field, 
the various substitutes that have been from time to time pro- 
posed not having proved their utillty. 

SOME flutter in the dove cotes inhabited by Paris agents for 
recovered rubber firms has been caused by an anonymous arti- 
cle in a recent number of ZL’ Aufo-V4o, the Par- 
isian organ of the cycle and motor interests. The 
article referred in condemnatory terms to the use 
of recovered rubber generally, but with especial reference to 
tires. With what was said as regards tires, especially motor 
tires, I am almost entirely in agreement, but the writer, in my 
mind, has allowed his indignation to get the better of him in 
referring to rubber goods generally, and further, he rather writes 
as if the term “recovered rubber” applied to a substance of a 
definite uniform make, whereas, of course, there are bodies de- 
scribed thus of very different quality and price upon the market. 
As long as the motor people ask for and are willing to pay for 
the very best quality rubber that can be made, it would certainly 
be suicidal policy on the part of makers to attempt economies, 
though, of course, the case is quite different where there is a 
demand for a cheap grade of goods and which can not at the 
price possibly be made entirely of new rubber. The remark 
made in the article with regard tothe very small progress which 
has been made in devulcanizing I am in perfectaccord. I won- 
der how long it will be before a really useful product is made 
from pure vulcanized waste. 

I UNDERSTAND that a new tire is being made by the Leyland 
and Birmingham Rubber Co. and rumors are about regarding 
the entry of other firms into this business. 
Meanwhile foreign competition is increasing, 
the British agent of the New York Belting and Packing Co., 
Limited, having recently, I understand, done considerable busi- 
ness with the motor firms at Coventry. This tire is practi- 
cally a tubeless one, as the inner tube and outer cover are vul- 
canized together. The increasing weight of the vehicles and 
the high speed at which racing contests are run are factors of 
primary importance with regard to the life of the rubber tire, 
though the suggestion to use a covering of leather—by no 
means a novel idea—is hardly likely to prove of value. What 
with the danger from speed and the annoyance by the raising 
of clouds of dust, the automobilist is not looked upon with too 
friendly an eye by the public. By way of checking the latter 
evil, a prize is offered, value £100, by the Automobile Journa 
for the best way of laying the dust—rather a difficult problem it 
strikes me. 

THE decision come to by the shareholders to put the pen 
through a large amount of the capital of this concern, seems to 

be the only course to pursue under the circum- 

PEGAMOID, stances of the declared invalidity of the patent. 

LIMITED. : 

The proceedings about to be commenced against 
the original vendors should be productive of some interesting 
evidence. I note that Mr. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., explains 
that his opinion on the patent was obtained under a miscon- 
ception. Some such explanation is certainly desirable, but it 
may not strike everyone as being quite completeenough. Ac- 
cording to the directors’ statement, a genuine and increasing 
business is being done by Pegamoid, Limited, but I imagine 
that whatever may be the amount of capital, the concern is 
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never likely to prove a Golconda for the shareholders, on ac- 
count of the opposition already existent and in prospect. With 
regard to some of this opposition, there is the newly started 
works of the Winterbottom Book Cloth Co., at Mouton Green 
near Manchester. The products of this company, which are of 
a Pegamoid nature, are stated to be capable of replacing rubber 
in many of its applications, and I hope to be able to say some- 
thing definite on the subject in a future letter. 
THE reorganization scheme of the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre 
Co., though it is certainly somewhat unpalatable to the ordinary 
shareholders, has been favorably received by 
i Ie the London financial press, the fact that some- 
reorcanizaTion, thing drastic was absolutely necessary having 
long been recognized. Seeing that the de- 
benture and preference shareholders stuck out for their legal 
rights, it was inevitable that the ordinary shareholders must 
bear the brunt of the reduction of capital. It will be interest- 
ing to watch developments when the patent lapses and compe- 
tition becomes rampant, but “ sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof” will properly be the resigned cry of those most in- 
terested. The company has addressed a circular to its 
stockholders proposing a reduction of capital from £4,573,200 
to £3,213,200, this action having been foreshadowed in cer- 
tain proceedings reported in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
THE scate that existed for a short time with regard to the 
possible contamination of beer by traces of arsenic in rubber 
chemicals, has competely subsided, the principal 
requisition with brewers’ hose being freedom from 
smell. This is attended to by the makers as far as 
possible, the precaution taken being that of using a good qual- 
ity rubber. Any idea that the smell can be removed by subse- 
quent chemical treatment is erroneous, though I notice ina 
text book on brewing a statement to the effect that brewers 
treat their rubber hose with nitric acid solution, in order to 
sweeten it. The use of nitric acid for any purpose in connec- 
tion with rubber is not to be recommended, as even in a very 
dilute form it has an injurious oxidising action. 
A CERTAIN amount of excitement has been caused among*raw 
rubber importers by the announcement of the formation of the 
Bolivian Chartered Co.,by the American Rub- 
THE BOLIVIAN CO: ber Trust, though it is not supposed that Lon- 
don or Liverpool will be affected to any extent. The facts are 
probably as well or better known in American trade circles 
than is the case here, As far as my information goes, the af- 
fair seems to have every prospect of success, the elements of 
disaster which were so conspicuous in the case of the Rubber Es- 
tates of Parad, Limited, being in this case as far as one can 
judge completely absent.* 
VARIOUS attempts have been made in past days to prevent 
the blooming or efflorescence of sulphur on rubber goods. The 
latest proposal to effect this end is a special form 
NON'BLOOMING of sulphur patented by Dr. Carl Otto Weber and 
SULPHUR. : : 
now on the market. The inventor himself ex- 
presses himself as well satisfisd with the results which have 
been obtained with black goods, but enquiries in the trade have 
not elicited anything definite in the way of approval or disap- 
proval, a fact which may be attributed to the somewhat dilatory 
manner in which experiments with novelties are carried out by 
the majority of our firms. With regard to sulphur itself, there 
is no question that much less blooming is caused by using pre- 
cipitated instead of fiowers of sulphur, the extremely minute 


* No information is obtainable in rubber centers in the United States regarding 
the enterprise here named, and our correspondent fails to indicate the source of 
It is possible that reference is made to the Chicago-Boljvian Rubber 
Co., mentioned elsewhere in this paper.—Tuz Eprror, 


his news. 


degree of subdivision being favorable to a more complete chem- 
ical combination. I remember making trials some years ago of 
a so-called non-blooming sulphur, which consisted of flowers of 
sulphur mixed with stearine, but the results certainly did not 
come up to anticipation. 

RATHER too pessimistic a view seems to have been taken 
generally with regard to the position of this company. It is 
by no means defunct, but has started work again 
in such parts of the premises as were uninjured by 
the disastrous fire of February last. Meanwhile, 
the insurance money having been paid, the work of rebuilding 
is proceeding apace, more attention being paid to making the 
buildings fireproof, than was the case in the older mill. Nat- 
urally, the course of business has been much impeded, and 
orders which usually came to the firm have gone elsewhere, 
but the management speak hopefully of the outlook. The 
rumor to which some credence was given in these columns as 
to the retirement of Mr. Charles Coops, the managing director, 
from the concern, turns out to be quite unfounded, this gen- 
tleman still holding his original position. Mr. Louis Sgal also 
retains the chairmanship of the board of directors. 

BLANDITE is a material of secret composition of which more 
may be heard in the future, as the reports on its utility espe- 

cially for insulating purposes are decidedly favor- 
wom gble. The processes relating to its manufacture 
For nuseer. 2F¢ now in the hands of the Lancashire Rubber Co. 
a company which, owing to one cause and another 
has not proceeded with the development of the business at the 
present time. There is nothing decisive to be reported of Vol- 
enite, but as regards Velvril,the patent rights have recently been 
sold to the Gandy Belt Manufacturing Co., Limited, of Sea- 
combe, Cheshire, for £8000. By this it is to be presumed that 
its value {n the belting manufacture has been demcnstrated, 
though I cannot say anything from personal knowledge. 
The Gandy business is about to be taken over by a new 
company, The Gandy Belt Manufacturing Co. (igor), Limited, 
with £150,000 capital, in equal amounts of preference and or- 
dinary shares, and will largely extend their operations. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY IN PORTUGAL. 
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RUBBER CO. 





HE report for the second business year of the Compagnie 
du Caoutchouc (Monopole du Portugal), at Lisbon, 
states that their accounts make a good showing, in spite of the 
unfavorable condition of the wine industry, which has been 
depended upon to take an important share of their output. 
They have obtained good prices for bicycle tires and surgical 
goods, which are well protected by the tariff, and they have 
hopes of an early increase on the duties on other lines of rub- 
ber goods. The company purpose making carriage tires, both 
pneumatic and solid, and are studying the construction of sub- 
marine cables. They are also planning to weave their own 
canvas, being now obliged to pay very high prices for such ma- 
terial. The factory being located three kilometers from the 
commercial center of Lisbon, a store has been opened in the 
city, for the sale of their own products and rubber goods gen- 
erally. A similar store will be opened at Oporto. The report 
mentions that, irrespective of the quality of goods, time will be 
required for the people to get out of the habit of buying cer- 
tain foreign rubber goods to which they have become accus- 
tomed. The company have received excellent reports on the 
two enterprises in which they have become interested—la Com- 
pagnie du Luabo and le Comptoir Commercial de Benguella, 
interested in rubber trading in Africa, The capital of the com- 
pany is $200,000, and there are reserve funds of $33,397. 
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SAN ANTONIO—HEAD OF STEAM 


NAVIGATION ON THE RIVER MADEIRA, BRAZIL. 


[PHOTOGRAPHED BY MR. GEORGE RIDEHALGH FAIRBANKS. } 


A RUBBER SHIPPING PORT IN BRAZIL. 


HE above view shows a point at the head of steam navi- 
gation on the river Madeira, the largest tributary of the 
Amazon, and which serves as the chief water outlet for the re- 
public of Bolivia. The place is known as San Antonio, and it 
is located in the state of Amazonas, about 500 miles from the 
Amazon river, into which the Madeira discharges just below 
Manaos. The Madeira is navigable by large steamers up to San 
Antonio, and but for the series of cataracts which begin at this 


point, such vessels might go freely up to Bolivia, and navigate 
the Mamoré, Beni, and other Bolivian streams which converge 


to form the Madeira. All navigation above San Antonio must 
be by means of canoes, which are unloaded as each cataract is 
reached, and the freight carried around the obstruction by por- 
ters. Coming down stream, the boats cannot always be con- 
trolled, and they often shoot the rapids, capsizing and losing 
much of their cargo. It is estimated that one quarter of the 
rubber sent down over the rapids is thus lost. By the way, it 
is intimated that, after such an upsetting, the people ashore are 
much more concerned about securing the rubber than in sav- 
ing the lives of the crew, since the former has a much greater 
value from a money standpoint. 

The idea long has prevailed that a railway around the falls 
of the Madeira would in the end prove profitable, as the rail- 
way around the falls of the Congo river, in Africa, already has 
done. About thirty years ago the Madeira and Mamoré railway 
was projected, owing to the encouragement granted by both 
the Brazilian and Bolivian governments to Colonel George Earl 
Church, an American civil engineer. A concession for build- 
ing such a road was given to the Bolivian Steam Navigation 
Co. The first contractors were the Public Works Construction 
Co., relying principally upon English capital. The actual work 
of construction was begun finally by P. & T. Collins, of Phila- 
delphia, in March, 1878. As reported by a United States con- 
sul at Para, “ about five miles of track were laid, and everything 
promised a speedy completion, when an injunction was put on 
the funds in England by the bondholders, who pretended to 
doubt the success of the enterprise, and after long litigation 
they obtained the money and left the men who had done the 
work with nothing.” 

According to another American consul at Para, the loss in- 
volved to parties in the United States was about $500,000. They 


had gone down with about fifty miles of rails and some rolling 
stock, together with tools and provisions, and had graded 
twenty miles or more of roadbed, ahead of the track layers, 
when their financial troubles began. The interests involved 
were closely connected with the Reading railroad, in Pennsyl- 
vania. But there were other troubles. Inthe dry season in 
that region the river falls about thirty feet, numerous lagoons 
also dry up, and the locality becomes very unhealthy. Partly 
from this cause many of the laborers became sick, and not a 
few deserted the work, and it may have been from this cause 
that the investors became discouraged, At any event, all the 
material on the ground was deserted, and some of it may still 
be found there. Some of the buildings at the steamer landing 
at San Antonio are said to have been constructed in part by 
piling up the rails and ties intended for the railway. 

In 1884 a new survey of the route was completed by order of 
the Brazilian government, the distance being 416 kilometers 
(=258% miles), but in the absence of available capital nothing 
more was done at that time. More than once since that date 
the question of building the road has been revived, but always 
without any practical result. Yet without doubt the wealth 
of resources of Bolivia, and portions of southern Brazil now 
without adequate transportation facilities, would ultimately 
lead to a profitable traffic being developed if such a road were 
in existence. But in addition to the hardships which engineers, 
contractors, and laborers would have to undergo in construct- 
ing such a road, there exists along the route no material suita- 
ble for ballast, and to import this would involve a very heavy 
cost. 

Meanwhile it is not probable that the port of San Antonio 
will ever present a more inviting appearance than it does in 
the picture at the head of this page. The only population 
which it possesses is that which is concerned with loading on 
an occasional steamer from Manaos or Para the rubber which 
comes down over seventeen cataracts from remote Bolivia, 
in which country the present tendency isto try to find more 
convenient routes for reaching the seaboard. 





A NEw and enlarged edition has been published of “ The 
Standard Guide to Mexico,” by Robert S. Barrett—a book con- 
taining much information of interest to prospective travelers 
in Mexico, and profusely illustrated with attractive half tones, 
[Modern Mexico office, St, Louis; price, 50 cents.] 
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SOME MEMORIES OF GOODYEAR. 





BY L, OTTO P, MEYER. 
T HE recent appearance in this journal of Senator Dr, 
Traun’s notes on the origin of the hard rubber industry, 
with some reference to the connection with its early develop- 
ment of Mr. L. Otto P. Meyer, once a resident of College 
Point, Long Island, but for many years latterly of Dresden, 
Germany, has led Mr. Meyer to record some of his early recol- 
lections of the trade in a letter to the Editor of THE INDIA 
Ruspeer Wor.LpD. While not intended for publication, the 
writer doubtless will pardon the presentation here of a few ex- 
tracts, for the interest of our readers. Mr. Meyer writes: 

“ My acquaintance with India-rubber and with rubber men 
runs pretty far back. In March, 1852, when | was at the age 
of 30, the Goodyear vulcanization of hard rubber was shown to 
me at New Haven, Connecticut, by the son of the inventor of 
vulcanization, Charles Goodyear, Jr. The latter, who was at 
that time about 18 or 19 years old, was a perfect gentleman, 
and I speedily became attached to him and a lasting intimacy 
grew up between us. The last letter he ever wrote was written 
tome. At New Haven, at the same time, I made the acquain- 
tance of Mr. William C. De Forest and of Mr. Austin G. Day, 
with whom I got intimate in after years. 

“ In the same month of March, 1852, at Trenton, New Jersey, 
where Daniel Webster defended Charles Goodyear's patent in 
the lawsuit against Horace H. Day, I saw and heard Mr. Web- 
ster on the second day of his speech in the case. I assure you 
he was a giant in body and mind, with the physiognomy of a 
lion, his forehead and his eyes uncommonly large, the latter 
showing the grandeur of his soul. Charles Goodyear sat at 
the end of the court table where, to the right, Webster stood. 
Mr. Goodyear's face showed all the suffering he had under- 
gone, 

“ As the judge interrupted the speech by saying : ‘ Mr. Web- 
ster, no more proof is needed in that matter,’ Webster replied : 
‘ Then we excuse the honorable judge from any further hear- 
ing to-day." Then all the friends of Goodyear left the court- 
room rejoicing, sure of Goodyear’s victory. From the court- 
room many persons, including myself, went with Mr. Goodyear 
to his private room in the hotel, where he showed us beautiful 
samples of soft and hard rubber articles, of almost everything 
makeable of rubber. A soft rubber globe, about two or three 
feet in diameter, with all the countries of the world printed on 
it, excited much admiration. Now that was the first ‘ India 
Rubber World !’ 

“On that memorable day nearly all the principal men inter- 
ested in the Goodyear patent sat at /ad/e d'hote with him, at 
immense tables, my friend Conrad Poppenhusen and I sitting 
together at one of them. Joy reigned all around, tuned high 
by champagne. I wonder if many are yet living who were so 
happy at that feast? Seeing these American rubber manu- 
facturers, with their frank and cordial ways (which have helped 
so much their success in business), was really the best kind of 
introduction for me, to attach me to the rubber business, 

“| have never ceased to feel an interest in the welfare of my 
American friends, and therefore | have read THe INDIA RuB- 
BER WORLD since its commencement. Its arrival always gives 
me pleasure, especially when I read of the successes of old 
friends or of their descendants. For example, I was pleased 


to read, some time ago, your reference to Mr. George M. Aller- 
ton, with whose father I was intimate, and the prediction that 
the son, whom I knew as a very nice boy, would even surpass 
I have congratulated him, and see 
That Tue INpIA Rus- 


his father in enterprise. 
by his answer that he remembers me. 


BER WORLD has thus brought me in remembrance perhaps to 
many old friends is cheering, for nobody likes to be in lifetime 
entirely forgotten.” 


PARA RUBBER ESTATES REORGANIZED. 








HERE was held in London recently a series of meetings 
of the shareholders of the Rubber Estates of Para, Lim- 
ited, with the result of voluntarily winding up the original 
company and placing its affairs in the hands of a new com- 
pany, involving, by the way, the sacrifice of the common 
shares. The original company was formed in 1898, with a cap- 
ital of £350,000 (=$1,750,000) to take over the rubber pro- 
ducing estate of the Visconde de Sao Domingos, on the island 
of Marajé, near Para—182,254 acres, with more than 1,300,000 
full grown rubber trees estimated, and stated to have yielded 
1,682,240 pounds of rubber in the preceding three years, worth 
£279,670 (=$1,398,350). It was stated in the company’s pros- 
pectus that this rubber had been produced from only 6 per 
cent. of the total number of trees, and that the revenue to be 
derived in the future from these estates was entirely a question 
of sending out more capital and more labor, to expand a going 
business. The reports made at the various meetings since 
held have been a continuous story of failure—delay in com- 
pleting transfer of the property, trouble with labor, desertion of 
laborers in debt to the company, robbery of the rubber con- 
tained in the trees, etc. At the late meeting it was reported 
that the result of the year’s operation had been the collection 
of 45 tons (=100,800) pounds of rubber. At a meeting held 
December 17, 1900, it was announced that salaries, directors’ 
fees, and {office rent, which formerly had been at the rate of 
£7600 (=-$38,000) had been reduced to £4000 (—$20,000) a year. 
At the same meeting was reported a loss, from the beginning 
of £23,769 12s. 3d. ($118,849), though part of this might be 
considered in the light of money invested in plant. Mean- 
while no dividends have been paid, and no interest on deben- 
tures. At the meeting in June last the shareholders were in- 
duced to go on, by the consideration that they own the lands, 
that they have acquired much valuable experience, that they 
have considerable plant, including a boat; that the laborers 
have been induced to work on the cash basis, instead of requir- 
ing advances ; and that the trees are in better condition, owing 
to the long rest they have had. The estates manager, who 
was present, said that with £6000 ($30,000) he could pull 
through another year, and this amount of new capital was 
guaranteed. He has an idea that it would be well to begin in- 
creasing the number of trees by planting. It is interesting to 
note that there is no longer any enthusiasm in England over 
investing in Brazilian rubber estates. 


AN ENEMY OF THE RUBBER TRUST. 








¢¢ HE devil!” exclaimed the president of the rubber trust, 
crumpling up a letter and viciously thrusting it into 

the waste basket. 

“ What's up now ?” asked the secretary. “Bad news?” 

“No; cheerful news,” answered the president disgustedly. 
“I've been corresponding with some idiot in Texas in regard 
to the purchase of his rubber plant, and in my last letter I 
asked him where it was situated.” 

“ Yes,” assented the secretary, “ and where was it situated ?” 

« Why, his letter says it is located in the right hand corner 
of his parlor.” 

And the office boy had a hard time of it the remainder of 
the day.—/ndianapolis Sun, 
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IS ‘PACIFIC RUBBER” A FRAUD ? 





HE true secret of getting rich quickly has been re- 
vealed by a New York concern, and the matter is 
mentioned here because the author has taken “rubber” for 
his text. In order to attract the attention of investors, a 
series of advertisements has been published, a specimen 
of which, selected from a New York newspaper of July 7, 1901, 
is reproduced here in reduced fac-simile. Persons who write 
for particulars are supplied with a pamphlet prospectus of 
the “ Pacific Rubber Co.,” a smaller yellow pamphlet promising 
360 per cent. in Three Years, and a long typewritten letter, in 
which the recipient is told: ‘“‘We wish you to clearly under- 
stand how this stock is able to pay 360 per cent. in three years. 
We wish to thoroughly convince you that it is being done and 
that the collection of crude rubber is an unusually profitable 
and reliable pursuit,” etc. 

According to the prospectus; “ Upon the PRESENT PRODUC- 
TION of RUBBER from native trees, many yielding as high as 30 
pounds of rubber per tree, is based the present earnings. This 
is not an experimental plantation, but an established property 
yielding rubber for many years from native trees.” 










Hove You tnvesled In. 


HC RUBBER’ 


If Not, Order At Once. 


A Selling now at as Per Cent. 
of Par Value. 


H REDEEAABLE AT PAR IN3 YEARS. 


Dividends 13 Per Cent. 
Monthly on lovestment. 


shel SUmTeS $2 50 EOC, Par Value $10. 
“Guy Right Away! 


UNITED SECURITIES CoO., 


66 Broadway, New York. 






















The accompanying small yellow pamphlet says: ‘The 
Pacific Rubber Company plantation is a vast, wild rubber 
grove, yielding rubber for many years. - - - The youngest 
tree that yields rubber gum gives one half pound. Many of our 
mature trees yield from 20 to 30 pounds each. - -—~—-’' Rub- 
ber sells in New York for from 65 cents to $1.10 per pound— 
the difference being chiefly in the care with which it is 
gathered, washed, and packed.” These details of the profits of 
gathering rubber are given: 


Gathering 60,000 Ibs. rubber, labor, etc., 5c. per Ib........... $3,000 
PURINE SD Wee Wo, FGG. BOF BD. cccncccccccscocccccssccce ee ‘ 300 
hie as ae bs one cage aneshewbewanel , $3,300 
N. Y« Price 60,000 Ibs. rubber, at 8o0c. average...........-++6 $48,000 
ne CNL Es geuhesWadeeeettebnnanew .ates 3,300 
in cui hbeneeeagene ase ateaetabase $44,700 


“60,000 Ibs. of rubber means only two pounds of rubber 
to each acre of the PACIFIC RUBBER COMPANY'S 39,000 acre 
tract.” 

The yellow pamphlet then gives away the whole scheme. The 
first preferred 5 per cent. stock is offered at 25 per cent. of its 
face value; monthly dividends are paid at the rate of 20 per 








cent. a year; on May 5, 1904, the original investment will be 


refunded. In other words: Shares worth $400 are offered at 

$100; then— 

5 per cent. on $400 for three years amounts to.................. $ 60 

Redemption of shares at par will yield....... .........eeeeeee: 400 
EE ER BR EL E e EE $460 

Deduct original investment. ............ 64. seeees . I00 
NN is - nin cb tiwsuneh detainees $360 


No details are given regarding the location of the planta- 
tion, no names of parties in Mexico or elsewhere stated to be 
or to have in control of it—no anything to guide the inquirer 
who might wish to verify the statements contained in these 
pamphlets. Bearing upon the statement on the title page of a 
copy of the prospectus mailed by the United Securities Co. on 
July 8, 1901— 

Incorporated under the Laws of Maryland 
—the following letters are pertinent: 
State or MARYLAND, 
Office of Secretary of State, t 
Annapolis, Md., June, 24, rgor. 

Mr. H. MELVILLE WALKER, New York, N. Y.—Dear Sir: In reply 
to your letter of the 22d inst., I beg to say that this office has nothing to 
do with the granting of charters under Maryland law, nor are they re- 
quired to file their charters here. 

You are respectfully referred to the state tax commissioner, Annapo- 
lis, Md., for the information you are seeking in regard to the Pacific 


Rubber Co. Respectfully, WILFRED BATEMAN. 
Secretary of State. 


Office of State Tax Commissioner. 
Annapolis, Md., July 12, rgor. 


Strate or Marytanv, Treasury Department, 

HAWTHORNE HILt, Esq., New York, N. Y.—Dear Sir: Yours of 
roth inst. received. The Pacific Rubber Company has not filed a copy 
of its charter in this office under the laws of our state. If it is a foreign 
corporation it is required that the company shall file a copy of its charter 
with the secretary of state. Respectfully yours, 

ROBERT. P. GRAHAM, 
State Tax Commissioner. 

Besides, THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD was informed in June, 
by Charles G. Cano, whose name is signed to a report in the 
prospectus mailed on July 8, on a certain property in Mexico, 
that the property in question was in his hands for sale; that he 
at one time contracted for the sale of the same to the Pacific 
Rubber Co.; and that the parties failed to fulfil the terms of 
purchase, so that no transfer has been made ; and further, that 
all further use of his name by them is unauthorized. 

The figures given above in regard to rubber are not likely to 
appeal to any one having any knowledge of the rubber busi- 
ness. The promises made in regard to possible profits will not 
appeal to anybody who knows anything about investments. 
But there are other kinds of people in the world, and some of 
these may buy “ Pacific Rubber.” It is very kind of the authors 
of the prospectus, by the way, to speak of THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD as “an unquestioned authority.” 

A caller at THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD offices, after the 
above had been written, who failed to leave his name, said that 
he represented the United Securities Co.. that the Pacific Rub- 
ber Co. owned lands and were producing rubber, and that the 
company possessed a Maryland charter. No questioning could 
elicit from him, however, any details of such a character as 
would admit of their being verified. The New York City 
Directory contains no mention of the “ United Securities Co.,’ 
with “Capital and surplus $1,012,000,” and no mention of 
George Surbrug, president and treasurer of the “ Pacific Rubber 
Co.,” or of the “Independent Match Co.,” of which he is said 
also to be president, 
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SOFT RUBBER HAIR CURLER. 

- | ‘HE directions for the use of this article, patented April 
23, 1901, follow: “ Dampen the hair slightly; take the 
ends of the hair, place them in the slot and roll the 

then bend the curler over and button the 

knob at one end through the 
ring at the other. It is not 
necessary to have the curler 
pressed tightly upon the head ; 
if the hair is rolled tightly the 
mere buttoning of the curler 
holds it firmly in place.” On 
account of the softness of the 
material used, this curler is 
referred to as not injuring the 
y hair or hurting the head; it 
4 may be used quickly and does 


hair tightly ; 














= 7 ) awe ith the use of heated 
. away wit 

C O tongs. They are made in three 
colors—black, auburn, or gray—and packed six in a box. They 


are made in larger sizes for hair wavers. The invention is that 
of E. R. Godward, of Imbercargill, New Zealand, and it has 
been patented in many countries. [Merkham Trading Co. 
No. 170 Fifth avenue, New York.] 


“* WALKEAZY ” RUBBER HEEL. 

THE feature of chief novelty in this heel is the laminated 
steel disk creeper, illustrated in the smaller of the two cuts 
herewith. The larger 
cut gives a sectional 
view of the heel with the 
disk creeper embedded 
in it. This appliance is 
, referred to as a part of 
the heel, working auto- 
matically and in perfect unison, permanent and effective. It 
is said to double the life of the heel, and to add to the ease 
and comfort of the wearer, while causing no injury to the most 
delicate surface with which it may 
come in contact. To apply these 
heels, two or three layers are re- 
moved from the leather heel, and 
the surface roughened that is to 
come in contact withthe rubber,and ‘\ 
covered with cement. The leather Nos - 
is then trimmed to fit the rubber. The nails are then driven 
down into the rubber heel until they reach the washer, which 
is shown by the rubber being slightly drawn. [The Dearing- 
Scott Manufacturing Co., Jackson, Michigan.] 


USE OF RUBBER IN PYROGRAPHIC BINDING. 
ONE of the latest decorative fads, by means of which, it is 
“any woman can ruin her husband's library in a compar- 
atively short time,” is pyrography. This means burning a de- 
sign into wood or leather. Special tools are made for it, and 
some very pretty results have been achieved by amateurs in 
New York city. A book which is to have a “ burned in” de- 
sign upon it is bound in the usual way, and when the binding 
is complete it is taken in hand for decorative purposes. The 
latter work is done by means of various and graduated plati- 
num points, the heat of which is regulated and controlled by 


> 
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an ingenious rubber bulb attachment, the pictorial embellish- 
ment being built up bit by bit until the finish and the fire etch- 
ing stand out clear and sharp, a shaded monotint against a 
contrasting background that gives it almost the effect of high 
relief. It is not too much to say that without the rubber bulb 
and tubing employed, the art of “ pyrography” could not exist. 


WHITCHER’S RUBBER GOLF DISKS. 

AMONG the various novelties which shoe dealers may find it 
profitable to carry as side lines, are rubber disks, by means of 
which any suitable shoe may be 
converted readily and at small 
expense into a golf shoe. Such 
an article is the Whitcher golf 
disk, illustrated in the sone 
nying cuts, both separately and as applied to 
the leather sole. These disks are referred to 
as being made of an especially tough and 
durable rubber, and capable of withstanding 
any amount of hard wear. They are suitable 
not only for golf, but for tennis, base ball, 
and mountain climbing, and they have been used also for ordi- 
nary wear, in place of rubber heels and soles. [F. W. Whitcher 
& Co., No. 14 Albany street, Boston.] 


** BUCKSKIN BRAND” GARDEN HOSE. 

THIS new article is a double tube hose for hard service, the 
name for which has been chosen to suggest its qualities of ten- 
acity and endurance. In con- 
struction, it isa high grade, well 
cured inner tube, surrounded by 
a layer of white self-healing rub- 
ber of best quality, which in the 
event of abrasion of the inner 
tube, prevents the water from 
getting through to the surround- 
ing plies of duck, and hence its 
consequent absorption, which in ordinary hose means “ the be- 
ginning of the end,” This brand is made in 4¢ inch and % 
inch, three ply. Dealers are invited to secure a few sections 
for trial. [Quaker City Rubber Co.—C. A. Daniel—No. 409 
Market street, Philadelphia.] 


NEW PURE GUM BLADDERS. 

UNDER a patent issued recently there is being produced a 
line of seamless rubber striking bag and football bladders, which 
is meeting with much com- 
mendation. Being seamless 
there is removed the objec- 
tionable feature of the old 
style vulcanized seams, 
which, besides a liability to 
tear apart, often tend to 
give the bladder an irreg- 
ular shape. If the bladder 
will not blow up in perfect 
shape, the striking bag or football naturally will be uneven in 
form. Besides, in the absence of restraining seams, the elas- 
ticity of these bladders is greater. This new bladder may be 
inflated to over four times its normal size. For striking bags, 














the “ Pure Gum” bladder is made both in the shape shown in 
the illustration, and pear shaped. The stem is also of pure 
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gum, enabling it to stretch seven times its length. The con- 
trol of this article has been secured by the extensive sporting 
goods firm of P. Goldsmith’s Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


** WOMEN’S DELIGHT” HOT WATER BAG. 

THE shape of this new hot water bag has been designed es- 
pecially with a viewto making it fit the abdomen, in which 
respect the inventor feels 
that success has been at- 
tained. This 
shape has met 
with much favor 
from physicians 
and nurses, as well 
as from women 
who have used it. 
Each bag is pro- 
vided with a flan- 
nel cover, which 
can readily be re- 
moved when 

AND MAY 7, 1901. soiled, and re- 
placed after being laundered. The rings on the sides 
of the bag are useful when it is desired to secure the 
bag to the body with a tape or bandage. An addi- 
tional advantage is that the stopper on this bag can- 
not get lost, being connected to the handle of the 
bag by a neat nickel plated chain. Besides, the top of the 
bag can be folded so as to keep the stopper from being in 
the way, when applying the bag. The bag may be applied 
with equal facility to any part of the body, being adapted 
especially for use as a hand or footwarmer. It will also serve 
to hold poultices in place and keep them warm, while a nurs- 
ing bottle can be kept at any desired temperature by filling 
the bag with water at the proper heat and slipping the bottle 
inside the flannel cover. Two patents on this water bag, issued 
recently to Meinecke & Co., Nos. 48-50 Park place, New York, 
have been protected by the Patent Title and Guarantee Co. 
(New York) to prevent infringements. The sole manufacturers 
are the Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode Island. 


BENNETT'S PATENT HOSE PATCH. 
THIS device is referred to as being capable of being applied 
very quickly, so that a leak in the hose may be stopped effect- 





PATENTED MAR. 26 





ually and at once. Itis applicable for garden hose, and, in larger 
sizes, for fire hose, brewers’ hose, and air-brake hose. It is 
also made as a “ pipe patch,” for instant use in the case of a 
bursted steam or 
water pipe. Besides 
being adapted to 
speedy use, it is sim- 
ple in construction 
and requires no spe- 
cial skill in putting it 
in place. It will be 
necessary, in order- 
ing, to specify the size required, and whether for hose or pipe. 
For 25 cents a single clamp for a garden hose will be sent 
prepaid. [Bennett & Co., No. 127 Duane street, New York.] 











MACHINE FOR MACKINTOSH SEWING. 





HE sewing of rubber-coated fabrics, single or double tex- 
ture, is a problem that has vexed the soul of many a 
factory superintendent. If the goods have been cured either 
by solarization or by heat, the work is easier, but even then the 
machine must be built especislly for that work. For sewing 
green or unvulcanized coatings many makes of machines—in- 















ate 
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deed, nearly all—are totally unfitted. The rubber follows the 
needle, works into the shuttle, and so effectively gums things 
up that in a very short time it is impossible to work. To ob- 
viate this a sectional shutter race, which is here illustrated, has 
been designed. Briefly described, A is the race, with two sim- 
ple locking bars that can be operated without trouble or loss of 





time. J is the locking ring, and C the shuttle and bobbin case 
having a hinged flap on its handle. To remove the shuttle the 
locking bars are pressed down and locking ring, shuttle, and 
bobbin case with bobbin are taken out with one motion. The 
replacement is just as simple and as quick. The machine to 
which this attachment belongs is known as No. 31-16 and is 
manufactured by the Singer Manufacturing Co., New York. A 
cut of this machine complete is shown in the company’s adver- 
tisement elsewhere in this paper. 





IN an article on “ The Philippine Carriage Market” in 7he 
Hub (New York) for April, the writer says: “ Solid tires are 
also in request here, and it may surprise some to have it an- 
nounced that a number of the carriage people on‘ Panay island 
have located Gutta-percha trees and are securing gum rubber 
from these for the making of tires, which they place on wheels.” 
From the remainder of this article, it would seem to be from 
the same pen as a paper on “ Rubber Making in the Philip- 
pines,” mentioned in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD for January 


last [page for]. 
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COUNT WALDERSEE’S ASBESTOS HOUSE. 


T probably will be remembered by our readers that at the time 
| of the destruction by fire of the imperial Chinese palace at 
Pekin, it was generally reported that the asbestos house which 
had been sent to China for the Field Marshal Count Walder- 
see had also been burned. Such a report was, of course, im- 
probable, but the facts have not, until now, become available. 
It appears that the asbestos house was not burned, but was 
crushed by falling timbers from the neighboring Chinese palace, 
which, built of wood, was entirely destroyed. Field Marshal 
Count Waldersee has expressed himself on the subject in a 
private letter to Mr. Albert Calmon, managing director of the 
asbestos works at Hamburg, which company has invented the 
asbestos slate and built the asbestos house referred to. The 
letter follows, together with an official report : 
lo the Managing Director, Asbestos and Rnbber Works, Alfred Calmon, Ltd., 


Hamburg 
Sir: I beg you to accept my best thanks for your kind offer 


to send out another asbestos house, but, having regard to the 
length of time that the voyage would require, and to the fact 
that | am not likely to remain in China very much longer, it 
would appear advisable to give up the idea. I take the liberty 
of inclosing herewith a report upon the catastrophe here from 
which you:'will see that the house was destined to perish in the 
It certainly deserved a better fate. 


I remain, etc., WALDERSEE, 
Pekin, May 4, 1g0t. Field Marshal. 


flames. 


REPORT. 

THE asbestos house stood in acourtyard surrounded on three 
sides by large buildings constructed of wood, at a distance from 
them of about nine yards. The courtyard was covered over 
with straw matting, which was spread over a wooden framework. 
When the fire broke out the three surrounding houses were 
quickly enveloped in flames and of course the straw matting 
caught fire instantaneously. In five minutes everything stood 
in flames. Large pieces of the burning straw matting fell onto 
the house itself, and all round it. Shortly after that a huge 
burning log crashed right through the house. The three sides 
and the roof were therefore enveloped in flames and it was 
quite impossible that the house could withstand such usage. 
After perhaps ten minutes the wooden framework caught fire 
and the furniture in the interior began to burn. After almost 
half an hour the whole house collapsed. The asbestos sheets 
had entirely resisted the action of the flames, but they natur- 
ally were broken up when the structure collapsed. Of the 
furniture and fittings next to nothing could be saved, and all 
my personal property which was in the house shared the same 
fate. 

At the time the fire broke out I layin bed. When I had 
dressed the main entrance was rendered impassable by burn- 
ing straw and the terrific heat of the burning building opposite 
to it, so that I was obliged to climb out of one of the windows 
on the narrow side of the house. The space of time between 
the breaking out of the fire and my escape from the house 
could scarcely have exceeded five minutes and it was high time 
for me to leave the place. 

It affords me particular satisfaction to be able to state that 
the asbestos house, in which I lived from the commencement 
of December, has proved a great success, and has been ex- 
tremely useful to me. In the coldest time during the winter it 
was easily warmed and effectually kept out the wind and dust 
which circulates through all Chinese houses and renders them 
almost uninhabitable. The inside fittings and furniture proved 
practical and altogether suited to my requirements. In my 


opinion, which I believe is shared by all who have seen the 
house, it has served its purpose extremely well and can be 
recommended where it is desired to erect dwellings speedily 
which are healthy and suitable for any kind of climate. 

IN addition to the fireproof qualities of asbestos, it has other 
advantages with which the public are perhaps less familiar. It 
may be rendered water and weather proof without lessening its 
fire resisting capacity, and especially since the introduction of 
the asbestos slates referred toabove. Such a house as was con- 
structed for the German field marshal offers protection against 
either heat or cold. But forthe haste with which the order 
had to be filled, the frame work would have been constructed 
of iron, but in the circumstances it was necessary to use wood 
instead. 


SOME WANTS OF THE RUBBER TRADE. 





[176] ROM a jobbing house: *‘ We would like you to advise 
us, if possible, who makes the rubber toothbrush 
rack, designed to be fastened on the wall.” 

[177] “Can you inform us where to get hypo sulphite of lead, 
and also where we can procure blue lead ?” 

[178] From Canada we have received a request for the 
names of five or six firms in the United States who make rub- 
ber clothing? 

[179] A rubber jobbing firm write to know where “ Cooper's 
hose mender” may be obtained. 

[180] A request has been received for the address of the 
manufacturer of “ Electric Flake.” 

[181] “I desire to know where I can get rubber balls, 3 inch 
in diameter, variously colored—red, white, red, black, and yel- 
low—solid and quite hard, but not so much that they will lose 
their elasticity. I will order by the thousand, if satisfied.” 

{182} “Can you inform us of some rubber factory that will 
grind for us hard rubber into dust, in lots say of 500 pounds 
at atime?” 

[188] “If you know of any one who has an equipment for 
the making of hose, which you think they wish to dispose of, 
we would be very glad to have you advise us.” 





RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES PATENT RECORD. 
IssUED JUNE 4, Igor. 
O. 675,616. Coupling for rubber tire clamps. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

675,619. Cushion tread for boots or shoes. Mellen Bray, Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

675,696. Means for securing elastic tires to wheels. 
iams, London, England. 

675,697. Elastictire. William F, Williams. London, England. 
675,793. Cushioned heel. Henry F. Rooney, Randolph, Massachu- 
setts, assignor to Mellen Bray, trustee, Newton, Massachusetts. 

IsSUED JUNE II, Igor. 
Water bag syringe. William D,. Martin, Warsaw, New York. 
Sectional rubber tire. George W. White, Huntsville, Ala- 


Hugh R. Auld, 


William F, Will- 


675,897. 

675,913. 
bama. 

676,086. Rubber tread horseshoe. Esta F, Culbertson, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

676,095. Composition of matter. Nelson B. Mayer, Newark, New 
Jersey, assignor to the American Rubber Filling Co., New York 
city. 

676,269. Return flow syringe. Denwood N. L. Newbury, New York 
city, 

676,368. Rubber tire. John Patrick, Chicago. Illinois. 

676,395. Pneumatic tire. Mark A. Heath, Providence, Rhode Island, 
assignor to Mark A. Heath, Jr., and Charles Heath, same place. 
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DESIGN PATENT. 
34,622. Water receptacle. Christian William Meinecke, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. June 4, 1901. 
TRADE MARK. 


36,504. Elastic Webs, Suspenders and Dress-Bindings. 
Claflin Co., New York city. June 4, Igor. 


The H. B. 


IssUED JUNE 18, Igo. 

676,506. Golf ball. Richard D. Knight and Walter A. Peck, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
676,562. Elastic wheel tire. 

land, 
676,570. Solid rubber vehicle tire. Frank A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio. 
676,646. Rubber tire machine. Samuel W. Collins, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, assignor by mesne assignments to the Consolidated Rubber 
Tire Co. 


676,733. Inflatable Tire. 


Jens H. Langgaard, Liverpool, Eng- 


Benton V. Canfield, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


IssUED JUNE 25, IgOI. 


676,894. Soft tread horseshoe. Joseph C. Higgins, Boundbrook New 
Jersey. 

677,050. Exercising machine. 
nois. 

677,091. Vaginal syringe. 
Francisco, California. 

677,290. Pneumatic tire. 
Island. 


Alexander A. Whiteley, Chicago, Illi- 
Hartland Law and Herbert E. Law, San 


Pardon W. Tillinghast, Edgewood, Rhode 


ENGLISH PATENT RECORD. 
APPLICATIONS.—-Igol, 


10,934. T. C. Hughes, Redditch. Puncture proof pneumatic cycle 
tires. May 28. 

10,966. James Seton Prentice and Arthur Lewis Browne, 22, South- 
ampton buildings, Chancery lane, London. Golf balls. May 28. 

11,032. Frank Reddaway, Manchester. Rubber covered rollers fer 
expressing moisture from fibrous or woven material. May 29. 

11,096. James Graham and Robert Rattray Tatlock, Glasgow. Auto- 
matic self-inflating life belt. May 30. 

11,102. John Beggs, Manchester. Pneumatictire. May 30. 

11,149. George Edward Heyl Dia and The Dialene Rubber Co., 
Limited, Liverpool. Improvements in desulphurizing vulcanized 
rubber. May 30. 

11,238. Edmund Edwards, 65, Chancery lane, London. Improve- 
ments in rubber coated materials and in the process for treating the 
same. [Oxylin-Werke A. G., Leipzig, Germany.] May 31. 

11,421. Wilhelm Lexauer, 111, Hatton garden, London. Improve- 
ments in cycle tires. June 4. 

11,427. Mellen Bray, 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, Lon- 
don. Cushion treads for boots and shoes. June 4. 

11,428. Henry Francis Rooney, 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane, London. Cushioned heels for boots and shoes. June 4. 
11,446. Hermann Gustav Berstorff and Eduard Adolf Herrmann 
Meyer, Liverpool. Improved process for making rubber and balls 

and apparatus therefor. June 4. 

11,494. Frank Reddaway, Manchester. 
vehicles. June 5. 

11,507. William Frederick Williams, 53, Chancery lane, London. 

Improvements in, and in apparatus for, the manufacture of elastic 
tires. Junes. 

11,559. Samuel Robinson, Southport. Robinson's leather and rubber 
combined tire. June 6. 

11,771. Emma Hill Leonard, 52, Lower Sloane street, 
Resilient tire for cycles or other vehicles. June 8. 

11,784, Alexander Woodcock MacKenzie, 47, Lincoln's Inn fields, 
London. Apparatus for inflating pneumatic tires. June 8. 

11,798. James Gibson Baker, Liverpool. Rubber capsule, with cork 
attached, for bottles. June ro, 

11,875. William Olliff and Matthew Morris, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Punc- 
ture preventer for tires. June 11. 

11,887. John Sidney Crowley, Manchester. 
ball. June 11. 

11.895. Frederick Moore, Birmingham. Pneumatic tire. June 11. 

11,901. John Webster, 8, Quality court, Chancery lane, London. 
Pneumatic tire for cycles and vehicles. June 11. 

11,909. William David Davies, 23, Coleman street, London. Non- 
puncturable pneumatic tires. June 11. 


Pneumatic tires for heavy 


London. 


Improved captive golf 


11,924. Henry Harris Lake, 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane, London. Improvements in vehicle tires. [Lemuel E. Allen 
and William J. Poyser, United States.] June 11. 

11,956. Albert McLaren, Oldham. Clothing and leather calendering 
machine. June 12, 

11,966. Alexander Black, Glasgow. 
vehicles. June 12. 

12,078. John Dee Shapland, 33, Chancery lane, London. Improve- 
ments in elastic bandages, stockings, and the like appliances, for 
varicose veins. June 13. 

12,124. Alice Hefford, 34, Belvoir street, Leicester. 
June 14. 

12,149. John Albert Johnson, Kingston-on-Thames. Improvements 
in means for adjusting tires on wheel rims. June 14. 

12,174. George Frederick Newman, 53, Chancery lane, London. Com- 
positions for rendering garments waterproof. June 14. 

12,175. George Balls, Jr., and George Albert Keep, 156, Brixton Hill, 
London. Horseshoe pad. June 14. 

12,211, Hans Peter Rasmussen and William Hagerty, 4, South street, 
Finsbury, London. Pneumatic hubs for cycles. June 14 

12,247. Alfred Delafraye, 37, Chancery lane, London. Tire covers for 
cycles and motor vehicles. June 15. 

12,368. Edward Henry Seddon, Manchester. Pneumatic tires. June 18, 

12,453. The Albany Manufacturing Co. and Frederick Lamplough, 
23, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, London. Tire for 
motor cars and other vehicles. June 18. 

12,487. John Justice Southam, Manchester. Improvements in the 
manufacture of woven hose pipes and tubes. June Ig. 

12,550. William Houston. Pneumatic saddlesfor horses. June 20, 

12,631. Goodman Charles Mandleberg, Henry Lesser Rothband, and 
Samuel Lawrence Mandleberg, Manchester. Improvements in 
waterproof overcoats, June 20. 

12,687. Robert Thompson and the British Steam Traction Syndicate, 
Limited, 11, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, London. Im- 
proved material for closing punctures in tires. June 21. 

12,715. Francis Gwyn Griffith, 99, Cannon street, London. Pneumatic 
tires for vehicles. June 21. 

12,716. Herbert William Rayment, 99, Cannon street, 
Pneumatic tires for vehicles. June 21. 

12,726 Jesse Kirkman, Manchester. Improvements in steam packing. 
June 22. 


Pneumatic tire for cycles and 


Tires for cycles. 


London. 


PATENTS GRANTED.—APPLICATIONS OF 1900, 


2780. Method of attaching rubber tire to rim. Burgess, A., 6, Bess- 
borough gardens, Westminster, London. February 12, 1901. 
2836. Rubber vehicle tire. Edinburgh Autocar Co. and Outhwaite, 
T. R., and Henderson, K., Edinburgh. February 13, 1gor. 
2895. Rubber soles and heels. Feist, A., Nordhausen, Prussia, Ger- 

many. February 13, Igol. 

3311. Pneumatic tire. Pringle, J., 
February 20, 1901. 

3304. Cork and rubber tire. Appleyard, G., R., Warley, near Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire, February 20, 1got. 

3346. Rubber tire and method of attaching. Shepherd, J., Davenport, 
Cheshire. February 20, Igor. 

3488. Erasers. Hyde, R., and Bethune, J., Sheffield, Yorkshire. 
February 22, 1901. 

3546. Rubber tires. Kitson, A., No. 213 West Upsal street, German- 
town, Philadelphia, United States. February 22, Igor. 

3755. Rubbertire. Holme, T., Dursley. Gloucestershire [Siversleth, 
H.C. P.; 42, Kronprinsseszegade, Copenhagen, Denmark.] Feb- 
ruary 27, Igor. 

3826. Waterproof garments. 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. February 27, 1901. 

3827. Cover for pneumatic tire. Gautier, C., 130, rue du Bois, Leval- 
lois-Perret, France. February 27, 1901. 

3851. Pneumatictire. Swain Patents Syndicate and Swain, W., Pneu- 
matic Tyre Works, Horwich, near Bolton, Lancashire. February 
28, Igor. 

3858. Outer cover for tire. 
ruary 28, I9oI. 

3989. Outer cover for pneumatic tire. Buchignani, Harvy, Lexington, 
Kentucky, United States. March 1, 1901. 

4120. Vehicle wheels. Dupont, A., 6, Christopher street, Roemond, 
Holland. March 3, 1901. 

4128. Method of attaching pneumatic tires to rim. Paull, W. H., 
4, Strensham road, Birmingham. March 5, 1901. 


Kinining Park, Lanarkshire. 


Meyenburg, A., 61, Langestrasse, 


Summers, J., Newcastle-on-Tyne. Feb- 
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RUBBER GOODS 


Our three brands,—single, double and triple diamond,—correspond to 
three qualities. A single diamond means ‘‘Carbon” grade—a good 
article; a double diamond means ‘Double Diamond” grade—a fine 
article; a triple diamond means ‘1846 Para” grade—a splendid 
article and the best we can make. Our brands on hose, belting, packing 
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| and other rubber goods are 
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we _o guarantees of high quality and Ruby Packing 
Water Hose, long service. Gaskets, 
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eu Suction Hose, Chicago, ------- +++ 150 LakeSt. | Rubber Tiling, 
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NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO.LTD - 


PIONEERS AND LEADERS-25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


jePOOOOOSSOOCSSseaSE 


=RUBBER BELTING= 


for Elevator, Thresher, Saw and Planing Mill Work. 
“Warranted 2XL,” “Shield High Grade,” 


“Cleveland Stitched,” “Buckeye.” 


Good belting at low cost is the result of experience and up-to-date 
equipment—WE HAVE BOTH. 
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We also make a complete Line of Steam, Fire, Suction and Conducting 
Hose, Packings, and Molded Goods. 


SEND FOR 120 PAGE CATALOGUE. 


THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











Mention The India Rubber World when you writ, 
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MANY RUBBER SPECIES IN BOLIVIA. 


*IR MARTIN CONWAY, in his latest work, “ In the Bolivian 
Andes,” ascribed the rubber of southwestern Bolivia— 
known commercially as Mollendo rubber—to the tree Hevea 
lutea. Sir Martin having previously stated, in a lecture before 
the Society of Arts in London, his impression that the rubber 
tree of this region was the Hevea Brasiliensis, some interest 
has been felt as to the cause of the change in his conclusion. 
On this point he has written to us as follows: 


To THE Epiror of THE INDIA RuBBER WoRLD: /evea /utea is, 1 be- 
lieve, the chief form of //evea on the eastern slope of the Andes. My 
authority is the collection in the Kew herbarium, which has specimens 
of Hevea lutea from that district, but none of 17. Brasiliensis except 
from regions further east and lower down. My own specimens were 
only leaves, and insufficient to determine the species. 

My information is to the effect that rubber is extracted, along the 
eastern slope and foothills of the Cordillera Real, in Bolivia, from some 
twelve different kinds of trees. What are they? No one knows. I 
have just sent a properly equipped botanist to spend a year investigat- 
ing the matter from a purely scientific point of view, and I shall present 
a complete set of his collected specimens to the New York herbarium. 
We shall then know something definite. 

I have received specimens of yet another kind of Hevea from the 
southeast of Bolivia, but the specimens are not good enough for com- 
plete description. There doubtless exist heaps of kinds of rubbers in 
the Amazon basin about which we know nothing. MARTIN CONWAY. 

Red House, Hornton Street, London, W., July 3, 1901. 

The exploration work begun by Sir Martin Conway in Bo- 
livia, referred to already in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, is to 
be continued by a party organized and equipped by this gen- 
leman, and which left London on June 26, to be absent a year. 
At New York the party were joined by the botanist mentioned 
in Sir Martin’s letter, Mr. Robert S. Williams, one of the senior 
aids of the New York Botanical Garden. It is to this institu- 
tion, by the way, that the specimens collected are to be sent. 
The New York Botanical Garden of late has developed into an 
establishment of much importance, and its herbarium bids fair 
soon to rank with those at Kew and Berlin. There is now be- 
ing arranged a collection of over 3000 fine specimens obtained 
for the garden in Colombia, and which is described as one of 
the most important collections of herbarium material that ever 
came out of tropical America. The scientific directors are 
much interested in whatever pertains to a fuller knowledge of 
rubber producing species. By the way, there is now at the 
garden a rubber plant grown from a seed of an undetermined 
species obtained from Colombia in the collection mentioned 
above. 

Sir Martin Conway—born 1856 at Rochester, England. the 
son of Canon Conway—though most widely known for his 
mountain climbing exploits in various countries, and his books 
in relation to them, has devoted his more serious work to the 
history of art. He has written several books in this field, and 
is chairman of the Society of Authors in England. He is Slade 
professor of fine art in King’s college, Cambridge University, 
and professor of art in University college, Liverpool. He 
married, we believe, an American lady. 

The rate of increase in the exports of Bolivian rubber vza 
Mollendo, on the Pacific coast, recorded from time to time 
in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, seems not to have maintained 
latterly. Our last return published was for the fiscal year 
1898-99—1,037,127 pounds, of which 793,418 pounds appear to 
have been shipped in the first half of the period. There is now 
at hand a return for the calendar year 1900, as follows : Shipped 
to Liverpool, 314,162 pounds; to London, 22,752; to Hamburg, 


THE INDIA RUBBER WORLE 


240,033; to Havre, 37.816; to New York, 1751; total, 616.514 
pounds. 
F CHICAGO-BOLIVIAN RUBBER CO. 


AT a recent meeting of the stockholders of this company, of 
which frequent mention has been made in the INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, the following officers were elected: J. Jackson Todd, 
president ; Arthur W. Stedman (of George A. Alden & Co.), 
vice president and general manager; A. L. Dewar, secretary 
and treasurer. These, together with the following, constitute 
the board of directors: Robert D. Evans (late president of the 
United States Rubber Co.), Albert M. Crane, Charles E. Yerkes, 
W. J. Hylands, and George E. West. The company have ac- 
quired title to about 2,500,000 acres of land in Bolivia, compris- 
ing three haciendas on which rubber has been successfully 
worked, and on which there is now a force of rubber gatherers. 
The general location is on the rivers Kaka and upper Beni, 
on the headwaters of the Amazon. In the past some trouble 
has been experienced because the natives were indifferent and 
hard to control. The company, however, imported a few Ital- 
ians, and the natives were scon awakened to the fact that their 
opportunity to work might be taken away entirely, and since 
then they have behaved well. The rubber gathering is under 
the general charge of George Merrit, whois superintendent and 
who has headquarters at Issappuri. Mr. Merrit, by the way, 
is a most competent man for such business, both naturally and 
through his ten years residence in this part of Bolivia, during a 
good part of which time he was manager of the “ Tres Amigos ” 
rubber estate. He has excellent assistants in Messrs. Skifford, 
assistant manager, Messrs. Newton, Stokel, and Fuller. With- 
in a short time Mr, Arthur L. Jackson, who has had an excel- 
lent rubber education in Para and Manaos, will start for Bo- 
livia to make his headquarters at La Paz, where he will work 
in the interests of the company. The rubber from these estates, 
by the way, has in the past come by way of the falls of Madeira 
and down the Amazon. It will, however, now be carried over 
the mountains and shipped from Mollendo, on the Pacific 
coast. The rubber, by the way, is a very fine high grade of 
Para rubber, known as “ knapsack biscuit,” and the company 
hope within another year to ship 1,000,000 pounds annually. It 
is interesting to note that the company have secured exclusive 
rights of the waterway from the estate tothe foot of the moun- 
tain, which greatly enhances the value of their proposition. 
Speaking of the proposition asa whole, the stock issued consisted 
of $250,000 in 7 per cent. preferred stock and $1,250,000 com- 
mon stock, all of which has been taken up, with the exception 
of $125,000 which is to remain in the treasury. 





VULCANITE MOUTHPIECES.—A tobacconist talking with a 
New York Sun reporter, said: ‘“ Vulcanite makes a good 
mouthpiece, but not American vulcanite. In England a fine 
quality of vulcanite is made especially for pipe use. It is par- 
ticularly hard and takes a beautiful polish. Then the vulcanite 
mouthpieces over there are all hand turned, and here most of 
them are machine made. Of course, there are exceptions. 
I’m speaking of generalities. By the way, while we are talking 
of mouthpieces, the kind used on a pipe should depend upon 
the individual. A man with soft or tender teeth has no busi- 
ness using vulcanite or amber. He needs a horn mouthpiece. 
It is softer, and the pipe will wear away instead of the teeth. 
Using a pipe does wear away the teeth, you know.”=—=—An IN- 
DIA RUBBER WORLD representative found a hard rubber con- 
cern doing a considerable business in vulcanite pipe goods, and 
was assured that they were exporting such goods to England. 
As for the Sun's article, it should have mentioned Scotland, 
since vulcanite is not produced in England. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES IN NEW YORK. 
HE fire commissioner of New York, John J. Scannell, on 
June 28, was indicted by the grand jury, after an investi- 
gation extending over ten days, into the methods pursued in 
purchasing fire hose and other supplies for the fire department 
of New York city. There were three indictments. Commis- 
sioner Scannell is charged in two with wilful neglect of duty 
in evading the law and with defrauding the city. He is 
charged in the third with conspiring with William L. Marks 
to evade the law and defraud the city in the purchase of fire 
department supplies through Marks. Marks is charged with 
conspiracy to demand and obtain money from firms engaged 
in manufacturing fire department supplies. The indictments 
allege that the crimes charged were committed on January 5, 
1898, and continuously thereafter until the finding of the in- 
dictments. Several months ago the city comptroller, Bird S. 
Coler, through whose office all bills against the city must pass, 
expressed the belief that irregularities existed in regard to the 
supplying of fire hose and the like, since which time he has in- 
vestigated the matter in detail, with the result that on June 19 
the facts were placed by the district attorney before the grand 
jury. Representatives of the various supply firms were sub- 
poenaed to appear, and Messrs. Scannell and Marks given an 
opportunity to make statements, which they did. The supply 
men, including hose manufacturers, testified that, under the 
present city administration, they had been unable to sell any 
goods except through William L. Marks as agent; that they 
charged their regular prices to Marks, who collected a higher 
price on each article from the fire department; and that they 
would have been pleased to sell to the city at the prices 
charged to Marks. The grand jury evidently was impressed 
with the idea that the handsome profits shown to have been 
made by Agent Marks were divided with the head of the fire 
department, Messrs, Scannell and Marks were placed under 
bonds to await trial, the date for which has not yet been fixed. 
Marks, by the way, does business as the Powers Manufacturing 
and Supply Co., at No. 302 Broadway, New York. 





A GERMAN FACTORY FESTIVAL. 





BB was a celebration recently at the works of the 

Berlin- Frankfort India Rubber Co. which proved most 
enjoyable to all who participated. The occasion was the pre- 
sentation of medals of honor awarded by the German emperor, 
and bestowed by Herr Hartmann, a member of the imperial 
trades council, to two foremen in the factory, Herrn Ludwig 
and Gebert, who have each been employed there continuously 
for 35 years. After the address by the imperial councillor, 
listened to by entire factory and office Jersonnel, a response 
was made, in behalf of the medalists and of the whole estab- 
lishment, by Director Emil Spannagel, who closed by offering 
a “ Hoch” to the emperor, which was responded to heartily 
by all present. There was then a presentation of gifts by the 
management to the two decorated gentlemen and also to Herr 
Schepke, the chief machinist, who has been with the company 
for 30 years. An address made by a representative of the em- 
ployés, Herr Vassel, who paid a well received tribute to Director 
Spannagel and his associates, who, he said, deem it of great im- 
portance to give no cause for a change in the list of employés, 
thereby assuring the loyalty of the latter. He mentioned that 


Herrn Bonatz, of the office force, and Miiller, foreman of the 
proofing department, had each recently completed 25 years of 
employment, and had been granted an extended vacation, with 
pay. Herr Hagelsieb, of the office force, has been with the com- 


pany for 34 years. The official program having been concluded 
the employés devoted the evening to recreation, including boat 
parties on the river Spree, after which the party was photo- 
graphed in a group. 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS. 








HE total exports from the United States of goods classed 

as ‘Manufactures of India-rubber” during the first 

eleven months of the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1900, up to 
the end of May, were: 























“Belting, Boos | All | 
Monrns. bare mg _ x. i Toran. 
July-April....| $448,085 $662,97t [$1,432,124 | $2,543,180 
May, Igot.... 60,788 21,285 152,740 234,813 
Total...... | $508,873 $684,256 ($1,584,864 | $2,777,993 
1899-1900. . 492,472 372,262 1,258,515 | 2,123,249 
1898-99... (a) 229,892 1,362,088 1,591,980 


(a) Not separately reported prior to July 1, 1899. 

The number of pairs of rubber footwear exported was 1,396,- 
597, against 673,961 pairs for the same period last year, and 
425.574 pairs in eleven months of 1898-99. 

Exports of reclaimed rubber during the same months were 


in value as follows: 
189% 99. 1899-1900. 1900-01, 
$543,261 $445,766 $386, 396 


DISTRIBUTION OF RUBBER EXPORTS. 


THE manufactures of India-rubber exported from the port of 
New York during the four weeks ended June 25, gor, were of 
the value given below and were destined as follows: 


Great Britain. .$30,729 Central Amer. 907 Philippines ... git 
Germany ..... 11,064 Cuba........ 6,855 Australia..... 4,956 
France....... 3,580 British W. Ind 833 New Zealand.. 5,620 
Belgium...... 240 Danish W, Ind 20 Tasmania..... 103 
Holland...... Gee Gesasusen Se CHD conccves 879 
Switzerland. . .. 142 San Domingo. 318 ltlongkong.... 1,550 
DIOR cc ccccese go Argentina.... 12 Japan...... .951 
Austria....... 1,174 British Guiana. 12 British E. Ind. 247 
Hungary...... 302 Brazil....... 
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Denmark... Colombia..... 1,161 «+. $92,157 
Russia ‘ s33 Peru...... nee 528 May 1-28.... 70,216 
Newfoundland. 368 Dutch Guiana 18 April 3-30... 86,060 
Mexico....... 5,059 Venezuela.... 505 


Some other exports during the same period were: 

India rubber Cement —To Hamburg (40 barrels), $1000 ; Antwerp 
$301 ; Cuba $45 ; total $1346. 

India-rubber Thiead.—To Hamburg $2591 ; Rotterdam $500 ; Mar- 
seilles $150; Havre $1320 ; Antwerp $2952 ; total $7513. 

Dress Shields. —To Great Britain $14,671 ; Germany $7345 ; Other 
Europe $1200 ; Australia $1588 ; Other countries $74 ; total $24,878. 

Clothes Wringers.—To Great Britain $4001 ; Germany $2248 ; Aus- 
tralia $836; New Zealand $1567; Denmark $708; Belgium $1806 
Holland $390 ; Other countries $46 ; total $11,602. 

Reclaimed Rubber.—To Liverpool $11,911 ; Glasgow $6117; Leith 
$4863 ; Havre $3147 ; Hamburg $2600 ; Genoa $1178 ; total $29,816. 





RUBBER goods, as a rule, do not seem to be affected by the 
recent changes in the freight classification on western railways, 
which will result practically in an increase in rates on many 
kinds of merchandise. One change, however, does relate to 
rubber scrap. Instead of a minimum weight of 24,000 pounds, 
as hitherto, 30,000 pounds is now named as the minimum for a 
carload, as a basis for charging freight. 





ABourT half the police force in Chicago, according to a local 
newspaper, now wear rubber heels, The same paper says that 
restaurant keepers encourage waiters to wear rubber heels, 
because of their being enabled to walk more quietly, 
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PROSPECTIVE RUBBER PRICES. 


| ha a circular issued July 11, from Liverpool, Marius & Lévy 
say that as matters stand in Brazil, the rubber outlook is 
a strong one. The crop for the year ended June 30 amounted 
to 27,650 tons—an increase over the preceding year of 3.75 per 
cent., which increase was mostly in Caucho. The crop figures 
for four years have been : 
1897-98. 18,8- 99. 1899-1900. 1900-01. 
ee ie 25,345 20,660 27,650 

The lower Amazon output has declined; the Upriver pro- 
duction was normal ; the Caucho yield was on a large scale, 
compared with former years. The circular says: 

“We consider the actual crop now ending as a ‘record’ of 
production, which is the natural consequence of the ‘ over 
trading ‘and ‘ booming time’ which occurred two years ago, 
when everything was in favor of the rubber production, viz. : 
Low rate of exchange, down to 6d. per milreis; high prices of 
raw rubber on the consuming markets, reaching up to 4s. 9d. 
for fine Para. - - - 

“As there is a general increase in the consumption every 
year, we are drawn to the conclusion that higher prices will be 
seen very shortly for the raw material of all grades, and espe- 
cially for the Brazilian crop.” 

The circular continues : 

“ There is a divergence of opinions, but the facts are positive. 
Some rivers which we could name had their avzamentos (ship- 
ments of goods) cut down by 50 and sometimes 70 per cent. ; 
others like Rio Acre, a great center of production, had a simi- 
lar reduction owing to the state of revolution which always ex- 
ists there, and which restricts trade, business becoming too 
risky. Numbers of ‘ rubber farms’ have been abandoned, and 
numbers of rubber gatherers from the states of Ceara, Para- 
hyba, Rio Grande do Norte, etc., have returned to their native 
countries without any intention of returning to the Amazon 
river; from private information we learn that 60,000 to 70,000 
rubber gatherers of these states have not returned for the 
gathering. 

‘*Many people say that the financial crisis will force the 
traders to push the rubber gatherers to increase the production 
of rubber. Such theories are entertained by people who have 
never been on the Amazon river or Par4 islands; if they had 
been there, they would judge that a serznguezro (rubber gath- 
erer) cannot double the gatherirg for two reasons: 

(a) It is materially impossible. 

(b) He migat try to increase on a small scale if it pays. 
But as a matter of fact it does not pay at all; he is, of course, 
not willing to increase his work, the compensation being neg- 
ative. 

“ As a consequence of this state of affairs, the number of ex- 
porters from Brazil will be considerably reduced, and there is 
every possibility of the formation of a ‘combine’ to keep rub- 
ber at high prices, aided in this direction by the shortage of 
crop which we estimate at 20 per cent. at the very least, and 
this discrepancy of 3000 to 4000 tons will be confined to Upriver 
and Island, 80 per cent. for Upriver, 20 per cent. for Island. 
Hard cured, medium, and coarse are going to be very scarce, 
and so far, no Congo sorts can replace fine Para. 

“Despite all the manipulation of ‘ bears’ and ‘bulls,’ the 
natural law of supply and demand will prevail. Trade is brisk 
both in the United States and Europe, hence the demand will 
be a strong one. We are on the eve of ‘ big surprises, and our 
conviction is, that a price of 4s. 6d. for fine Para will be seen 
before the year ends, and of course all other grades will rise in 
proportion.” 


AN ENGLISH REPORT VIA GERMANY. 


ON the principle that “one must go from home to get the 
news,” may be explained the appearance in the Gummi-Zeitung 
(Dresden), of June 21, of a report from Liverpool of matters 
pertaining to the rubber import trade in the United States 
which have not been published elsewhere. The Liverpool 
report states that on account of the “battle waged” between 
certain American interests, “it has been impossible to close 
transactions of any importance during the past few days.” The 
prices quoted by one New York house, named by our con- 
temporary, are said “to make it difficult to understand its 
modus operandi, which will prevent the company from obtain- 
ing any quantity of rubber in Para, even though it should suc- 
ceed in forcing the prices down there.” But this latter is out 
of the question, according to this Liverpool correspondent, 
“ because the harvest is nearly ended and receipts of Upriver 
will consequently be small in the near future.” 

“A few months ago it was expected that the agents of the 
New York company were inclined to ‘ bull’ the market, calcu- 
lating on higher prices, but evidently they have changed their 
tactics in our [Liverpool] market, endeavoring to force down 
the prices. The leading firms in Liverpool of course are not 
influenced by this movement, being convinced that the ‘bear’ 
tactics can be of but short duration, and as all conditions jus- 
tify the belief that a little later on better prices will prevail, it 
is not to be wondered at that large holders await the time 
when business can be transacted on a clean basis, without suf- 
fering large losses, such as several parties are suffering now.” 

The letter, continuing, says that all reports from Para and 
Manaos seem to agree as to future prospects. “A promi- 
nent house, well versed in the conditions in Amazonas, writes 
that the quantities of provisions sent to the Upriver districts 
are materially less than those of last year, and consists of the 
actual necessities of life only, barring all articles of luxury,” 
the quantity estimated at 40 per cent. less than last year. 
“* Nevertheless the opinion seems to prevail that in all proba- 
bility large receipts of rubber will be recorded for the ensuing 
few months, the natives being so sorely pressed for necessary 
food that the steamers will be practically besieged by them, to 
exchange provisions for rubber - - - but it must be con- 
sidered that the consumption is growing to such an extent 
that the demand will conquer all opposition” to any advance in 
prevailing prices. 


THE BOSTON UBERO COMPANY. 





MONG the advertising pages of this month’s issue, will 

be noted the advertisement of The Ubero Plantation 

Co., of Boston, a company to which two prominent rubber men 
have paid the high compliment of lending their names, as 
president and vice president, respectively. The Ubero com- 
panies are making very rapid progress at the present time in 
equipping their plantation on the isthmus of Tehuantepec. A 
special instance of their progressive ideas is the use of Amer- 
ican agricultural machinery for cultivating, which brings the 
rubber question down toa minimum in the matter of labor cost, 





THINKS WELL OF His OWN WorK.— Walter Scott Strow- 
ger, of Rochester, New York, according to a press despatch 
from that city,“ has just invented an electrical storage battery 
that he says beats anything of the kind ever offered by Edison 
and the other electrical experts.” He has also invented, to go 
with this battery, “a substance to take the place of the India- 
rubber casing, which is superior to rubber for the purpose and 
is 90 per cent. cheaper and more desirable.” 








THe Late JouN Haven CHEEVER. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 318.) 





he came to invest in outside ventures, such as mines and a va- 
riety of schemes into which his friends led him, he was far from 
successful, losing large sums of money. Through all his losses 
he was most philosophic, and to the last no one heard him com- 
plain of ill treatment by friends or fortune. It is not too much 
to say that the name of John H. Cheever was, and is now, known 
in the rubber trade circles the world over as a synonym for 
absolute commercial integrity. 

Henry Fowle Durant, named above. born 1822 at Lowell, 
Mass., was graduated at Harvard 'n 1841. The latter part of his 
life was devoted largely to philanthropic work. He founded 
Wellesley College, which was opened in 1875, giving $1,000,000 
for the building and its equipment, and providing an endow- 
ment income of $50,000 a year, besides making other donations 
to the institution. He died in Boston, October 2, 1881. To the 
end of his life the warmest friendship existed between Mr. 
Durant and Mr. Cheever, and Mrs. Cheever was among those 


present at the funeral of the latter. 





HEARD AND SEEN IN THE TRADE. 





T HE United States department of agriculture is reported to 

have begun actively the investigation of the sources of 
rubber and the possibility of producing on American territory 
an important part of the material used in our factories. The 
first expedition is likely to be sent to Mexico, and part of the 
results of its work may be a report on the methods of the Ameri- 
can companies now raising capital for planting rubber in that 
country. It is not too much to say that the department does 
not regard favorably the methods of some of these companies, 
and would not hesitate, if supported by proof, to warn the pub- 
lic against them, Having determined the proper conditions 
for cultivating the Casts//oa elastica, the next step will be to 
learn whether the tree can be grown successfully in Cuba or 
Porto Rico, or our possessions in the Pacific. 

* > * 

ANOTHER expedition, which is likely to be on a larger scale, 
will be in the nature of a botanical study of the Amazon region, 
from the headwaters to the Atlantic ocean, noting any plants 
of economic value which may possibly prove, after experi- 
ments have been made, to be suited for cultivation in any 
American possession, But it is expected that the most im- 
portant result of this expedition will be a report on the Ama- 
zon rubber species, which shall be more accurate and more ex- 
haustive than anything which has yet been written. The au- 
thorities at Washington are not content to assume that the 
Hevea rubber species cannot be domesticated outside of the 


Amazon basin. 
* * * 


As for the Philippines, the investigation into the rubber sit- 
uation which has been sct on foot is within the province of the 
war department, through which the administration at Manila 
is still directed. It is known that many persons connected 
with the government of the Philippines are alive to the possi- 
bilities in the way of the existence of India- rubber and Gutta- 
percha there, and the principle will be adhered to strictly of 
protecting these and all other natural resources on the public 


domain. 
>. 


IN the beginnings of the interest in rubber planting it was 
perhaps natural that leading members of the rubber trade 
should be asked to invest capital in the business, or to give 
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advice on the subject to intending investors on the outside. 
Almost without exception the rubber manufacturers showed a 
lack of interest at the outset, if they did not openly express 
their scepticism. Asa matter of fact,a man’s success as a rub- 
ber manufacturer does not alone make him acquainted with 
the conditions of rubber culture, nor is there anything in his 
work which should naturally make him more ready to plant 
rubber than to grow cocoanuts or gooseberries. But apart from 
the nature of their business, a considerable number of rubber 
manufacturers in the United States, looking at the matter 
purely as offering a good investment, have subscribed for stock 
in some of the planting companies formed lately, One formerly 
prominent rubber manufacturer is reported to have made an 
investment of this kind of $100,000, 

* + * 

SPEAKING of the late John H. Cheever, a rubber man who 
long has been engaged in the business said: “I can say of Mr. 
Cheever what cannot be said of every man in business, that, 
though I have traveled throughout the United States, and have 
come in contact with all kinds of people in the trade, and in the 
days when Mr. Cheever was an active man of affairs, I have never 
heard an unfavorable comment upon him as a business man, I 
have never heard a word against his integrity or straightfor- 
wardness ; never a complaint that his business methods had not 
been in the“highest degree honorable.” 

* * 

AN American, lately returned from Germany, mentions that 
when he was at Harburg it seemed that the strike in the Har- 
burg-Vienna rubber works at that place, mentioned in the last 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD, was practically at end. A consider- 
able number of the employés refused from the outset to join 
the strike, and these were inconvenienced, not only by the an- 
noyance of the strikers, but in many cases by the refusal of the 
local tradesmen to sell tothem. For these reasons the rubber 
company erected on their premises sleeping accommodations, 
with dining room and kitchen, and thus prepared to protect 
their loyal employés against all outside interference. 


* * 


THERE is an important growth to be recorded in the con- 
sumption of many lines of rubber goods which have been 
introduced only within comparatively recent years. The new 
new Federal building in course of erection in Chicago is ex- 
pected to be one of the notable structures in that city, as regards 
both cost and attractiveness in appearance. There is to bea 
liberal provision of rubber tiling in furnishing the interior. 
For instance, the four large United States court rooms on the 
sixth floor, will be floored with such tiling, rendering walking 
in them noiseless. It is reported that pneumatic horse collars 
have met with such favor in Paris that one order for such goods, 
calling for 25,000, has been sent to this side of the Atlantic. 
Another item worth mentioning particularly is the extending 
use of rubber conveying belts, for,handling many different 
commodities. 





Mr. Onto C. BARBER, president of the Diamond Match Co., 
and a large stockholder in the Diamond Rubber Co. (Akron, 
Ohio), has been in England lately, with the result that the Dia- 
mond Match Co. of Liverpool and the long established match 
manufacturing firm of Bryant & May, of London, have agreed 
to an amalgamation. The Liverpool business is put in at £480,- 
000 (=$2,400,000). 









AT the present low prices, says a writer in The Shoe Re- 
tailer, it is likely that dealers will be disposed to sell a greater 
quantity of first quality rubber footwear than formerly. 
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NEWS OF THE AMERICAN “RUBBER TRADE. 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE CO. 


HE stockholders have voted to decrease the capital stock 
+ 3 from $10,000,000 to $5,000,000, first by cancelling the 
stock now held in the treasury—$i,000,000 each in pre- 
ferred and common shares—and by substituting for 
30,000 outstanding shares of preferred stock 4 per cent. fifty 
year debentures. This will leave the capital stock consisting 
of $1,000,000 preferred and $4,000,000 common. This action 
was taken early in the past month, and notices sent out that 
the preferred stock might be exchanged for the 4 per cent. in- 
come bonds at the Manhattan Trust Co. (New York) on or be- 
fore July 18. 
LATIMER TIRE AND RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 

THIS is a new corporation, under the laws of Illinois, with 
change of name, to absorb the entire business and good will of 
the Latimer Rubber Tire Co. (Chicago), which change went 
into effect on July 1, the idea being to increase the scope of the 
business and make a general line of rubber goods. The new 
company has the same stockholders, board of directors and 
officers as the old company. The company’s works are at 
Huntley, Illinois, near Chicago. 

MORE ‘‘KERITE” CABLE FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 

THERE has lately been shipped from New York for use in the 
Philippines, 300 miles of “ Kerite”’ submarine cable, manufac- 
tured for the United States government by W. R. Brixey, 
(Seymour, Connecticut), The last shipment went forward 
from New York on June 23, by the government transport Sat- 
suma, consisting of one length of 174 miles. The core of this 
cable was the same as that of the Skagway-Juneau cable men- 
tioned in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD of July 1, differing only 
in the size of the armor wire, which in the latter case embraced 
16 No.11 B. & S. galvanized steel wires, over which there were 
two reversed layers of saturated jute. The outside diameter of 
the cable was % inch, whereas the outside diameter of the 
Skagway cable is }§ inch, the difference, as before stated, being 
in the size of the steel armor. 

OILCLOTH FIRMS CONSOLIDATED. 

THE Standard Table Oilcloth Co. was incorporated July 12, 
under New Jersey laws, with $10,000,000 capital, divided 
equally into preferred and common stock. Of the stock, 
$4,000,000 of each class is issued to acquire plants and provide 
working capital. Seven concerns have been acquired: 


The Western Linoleum Co Akron, Ohio. 

Ohio Oilcloth Co Youngstown, Ohio. 

Keystone Oilcloth Co Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

Atha & Hughes Newark, New Jersey. 

Goodlatte Oilcloth Co Passaic, New Jersey. 

Joseph Wild & Co Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 

A. F. Buchanan & Sons Buchanan, New York. 

The organization consists of— 

President—H. M. Garlick. 

Vice Presidents—G. M. McKelvey, George H. Hughes. 

Secr etary—Alvin Hunsicker. 

Treasurer— F. H. Schmidt. 

Directors—[The above and] John H. Berresford, Dr. A. M. Cole, 
George Allen, George Buchanan, Andrew Buchanan, C. H. Booth, 
Charles Templeton, A. Bowers Smith, T. N. Goodlatte, A. F. Adams, 
B. H. Atha, E, A. Owlatt, John Stambaugh. 

These concerns are said to control 95 per cent. of the pro- 
duction of light weight oilcloth in the United States.’ Concerns 
manufacturing both heavy and light weight goods have not 
been taken in. The combination is said to have been financed 


by Yuungstown capitalists. The headquarters will be in New 


- 


York. T. N. Goodlatte has been elected purchasing agent and 
Andrew Buchanan sales agent. 


LATTA AND MULCONROY CO. (PHILADELPHIA. ) 

THE firm above mentioned are sending to their customers an 
invitation to call at their pavilion in the Manufacturers’ annex 
at the Pan-American Exposition, to make that section their 
headquarters while visiting the exposition, and to have mail 
addressed there. The goods exhibited include a complete line 
of Roberts's water filters for every purpose. 


** NUBIAN”” PACKING IN THE NAVY. 

WHEN Uncle Sam adopts an article to be used in his navy, 
it may be depended upon that the article has merit. The Voor- 
hees Manufacturing Co. (Jersey City) received lately an order 
for sufficient Nubian packing to equip the cruiser Montgomery, 
which was lying in the Brooklyn navy yard. Then the Brazil- 
iaa cruiser Benjamin Constant, which was in New York har- 
bor, put into the yard for repairs and the Voorhees company 
received an order for Nubian packing to refit the trans- 
equatorial ship. It now looks very muchas though this will lead 
to a wide adoption of “‘ Nubian ”’ in future naval work. 


THE MACHINISTS’ STRIKES IN CONNECTICUT. 

THE machine shops in the Naugatuck valley, in Connecti- 
cut, have not escaped demands from their employés such as 
machinists all over the country have been making of late. But 
the strikes which resulted have been dealt with more sum- 
marily than in some other places. One of the establishments 
affected was that of the Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. (An- 
sonia). The company speedily resumed work, through the 
employment of non-union help. The strikers attempted to 
prevent their working, becoming so aggressive that the men 
employed had to be housed and fed inthe shops. Early on 
the morning of July 4 the strikers bombarded the Farrel 
works with sky rockets and Roman candles, demolishing the 
windows and setting fire to the interiors of the buildings, 
making it necessary for all hands inside to work at the foundry 
fire apparatus for hours, to protect the property. Judge E. B. 
Gager then granted an injunction against the striking ma- 
chinists, their unions, and their sympathizers, restraining them 
from further interference with the Farrel employés. This in- 
junction not only prohibits such demonstrations, but upsets the 
scheme on foot to boycott merchants who sell to the company, 
and if any merchant refuses to sell to the foundry or its em- 
ployés, he becomes a party to the illegal conspiracy and sub- 
ject to a penalty. The situation has become quiet, and the 
Farrel’s have gradually increased their working force.——The 
Birmingham Iron Foundry (Derby), which was also affected by 
the strike, has resumed work, with new men. 


RUBBER MEN PLAY BALL. 

THE second annual baseball contest between the Married Men 
and the Single Men of the New York office of the United States 
Rubber Co. occurred on June 29, at “ The Cove,” on Staten 
Island. The game was played, and at the end of the eighth 
inning the score stood 11 to1!1. The Married Men were more 
successful in the ninth inning, however, winning the game by 
ascore of 17to11. The day closed with a dinner at the hotel 
at “ The Cove,” at which the players were joined by about 
thirty of their friends who had witnessed the game. The game 
last year, at the same place, also resulted in a victory for the 
Married Men. 
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LOWELL RUBBER CO. (LOWELL, MASS. ) 


Isaac CROCKER, president of the Lowell Rubber Co. (Low- 
ell, Mass.), wishes a correction made of the item reporting the 
sale of that company, in the July number of this journal. He 
says the store is still in their possession, and that there never 
was any idea of selling out. The business is in a most excel- 
lent condition, and the company will celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their existence in Lowell, and doing a wholesale 
and retail business in the “ Spindle City,” in November next, 
extending a cordial invitation to all rabber men of NewEngland 
to visit them on that occasion. Mr. Crocker has the sub-post- 
office in his large store, which makes it the most prominent 
store in Lowell. 

APSLEY RUBBER FACTORY IN GALA ATTIRE, 

Sr. Joun’s Day, June 24, was celebrated at Hudson, Massa- 
chusetts, by Trinity Commandery in a way which reflected 
much credit both upon the Knights Templar and the public 
spirit of the citizens. All Hudson and 
theadjacent towns participated, and the 
place was array ed in a manner befitting the 
occasion, The illustration herewith gives 
an idea of the appearance of the factory 
of the Apsley Rubber Co., with its deco- 


rations. A liberal and 


tasteful display of bunting, American flags, and other emblems 
covered the buildings, and in a conspicuous place was displayed 
a banner inscribed: “Apsley Rubber Co. Welcome, Sir 
Knights.” The office of the Hon. L. D. Apsley, president of 
the company, was also artistically decorated in the interior. 
Mr. Apsley is a member of Trinity Commandery, and was a 
member of the reception committee, and in the procession 
which formed one of the features of the day, he occupied a 
seat in a carriage with Past Grand Master E. B. Holmes, of 
the Massachusetts Grand Lodge, who was the most distin- 
guished Mason present. 
AMERICAN RUBBERS IN ENGLAND. 


THE United States Rubber Co. are introducing in the British 
market, for the first time, the “ Meyer” and “ Jersey” brands 
of shoes. The result is that brands of American rubber footwear 
are now available in that market at somewhat lower prices than 
this company have offered hitherto. In THE INDIA RUBBER 
WorLD of May t [page 244] mention was made of some Ger- 
man and French prices for American rubbers. Some English 
list prices for goods of the above named brands follow: 

Women’s. Misses’s. Children's. 

—- 2s. 4d. s. Id . 8d, 
4s. 2s. . 3d. . 2d. 
Medium Overs......... 3s. 8d. 2s. 4d, . Id, . 8d. 
Self Acting . 8d. 2s. 4d. . Id, . 8d. 

4s. 
[Discount on “* Meyer” brand, 45 per cent. ; on “Jersey ” brand, 4s@ro per cent.) 


Srvies, 


A comparison of the above prices, with list prices for the 
same goods in the United States, converting money at par 
of exchange, shows, on an average, practically no difference, 
whereas German prices are about 10 per cent. higher and French 
prices about 11 per cent. higher. In the latter two countries, 
however, account has to be taken of the duties on imports— 
something which the trade in Great Britain is not concerned 
with. 

ENLARGED FACTORY FOR STURTEVANT FANS. 


THE new plant of the B, F. Sturtevant Co. at Hyde Park, 
Massachusetts—sketch plans for which are now well under 
way—will probably provide about eight acres of floor space, 
fully double that existing in the old plant at Jamaica Plain. 
Nearly one-third of this area will be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of engines, motors, and generating sets. The recent 
growth of this department has been almost phenomenal, and 
it is in this field—particularly in the application of Sturtevant 
motors to Sturtevant fans—that the most rapid growth is ex- 
pected in the immediate future. The entire plant will be equip- 
ped with Sturtevant generating sets and motors for direct driv- 
ing of line shafts and of large individual machines. 

BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO. 

A SEMI-ANNUAL dividend of 3 per cent. was payable on July 

15 to holders of record on July to. 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 

AT a meeting of the stockholders, at Hartford, on July 16, 
the following directors were elected: Arther L. Kelley, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; William A. Towner, New York; John Redfield, 
Lewis D. Parker, and F. H. Turner, Hartford. The directors 
retiring are Colonel George H. Pope and George H. Day. At 
a meeting of the directors Lewis D. Parker was reélected presi- 
dent. The office of vice president, which had been vacant, was 
filled by the election of F. H. Turner, inventor of the Turner 
automobile tire. The resignation of J. C. Wilson, secretary and 
treasurer since 1899, was accepted, and W. H. St. John elected 
to succeed him. Mr. St. John has been for ten years secretary 
and general manager of the Spencer Automatic Machine Screw 
Co. Mr. Wilson leaves Hartford to go to New Haven, with 
the Seamless Rubber Co. 

THE PLYMOUTH RUBBER CO. 

A MANUFACTURING concern that has come to the front 
very rapidly of late is the Plymouth Rubber Co., whose factory 
is located at Stoughton, Massachusetts. It will be remembered 
that the plant was started by Mr. Marron, who died very sud- 
denly, the business then being taken over by his financial back- 
ers, together with Mr, Meade, who had been his superintendent. 
The present plant, built since the fire of some two years ago, 
consists of two story wooden buildings with neat offices on the 
second floor. Although the plant is not very large, one is 
struck at once with the amount of work that is turned out, as 
well as the quality of it. The main business of the factory is 
the proofing of cloths. For this the mill is thoroughly equip- 
ped with a washer, five grinders, twelve churns, and six spread- 
ers. There are also three large dry heaters which have a capa- 
city of 2500 yards apiece, and the company are now curing 
8000 yards of cloth a day, and very shortly will increase to 
10,000 yards. Necessary adjuncts to this business are two large 
storehouses, where are at present stored over 800,000 yards of 
cloth, part of which is owned by the company, most of it, how- 
ever, being the property of customers who have sent it to be 
proofed. So large has this proofing business grown, that it is 
the intention of the company before long to erect another 
building, practically duplicating the present plant. A depart- 
ment of business that is not usually done by factories that do 
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spreading, is the manufacture of specialties in the line of 
mechanical rubber goods, For this work there is a good equip- 
ment of tubing machines, steam presses, and vulcanizers, which 
are to-day run particularly on rubber heels and soling, round 
core picking, and round jar rings. The motive power of the 
factory is furnished by two 100 horse power boilers, the engine 
being a Rollins of 200 horse power. In addition to this, the 
spreaders and churnsare run by a 60 horse power dynamo. The 
factory has also its own electric light plant and modern rapid 
drive, Walworth sprinklers, Sturtevant exhaust fans, and so on. 
At present orders are coming in so fast that a night force is 
used three nights in the week. With the increase of the plant, 
however, the company hope to be able to fill all orders in tke 
day time, at least during hot weather. 

=The business of the Company is most successfully man- 
aged by Mr. A. Sydeman, who is treasurer of the company, 
and also general manager. It is to his energy and foresight 
that the growth of the company is largely due. 


SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. (NEW HAVEN). 


AT a meeting of the stockholders at New Haven on July 23, 
it was voted to increase the capital stock of the company from 
$130,000 to $250,000. In view of the great increase of the busi- 
ness, the executive force was enlarged by the addition of Mr. 
J. C. Wilson, formerly of the Hartford Rubber Works Co. The 
officers of the company are now: George A. Alden, president ; 
George M. Allerton, treasurer; E. D. Steer, secretary; J.C. 
Wilson, general manager. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


THE following is a record of transactions in the company’s 
shares on the New York Stock Exchange: 


PREFERRED. 





Common. = 
DATES. 





ales. s. | ‘High. 


Week ending May 4...| 
Week ending May Io.. 

Week ending May 18..| 
Week ending May 25.. 
Week ending June 1I..; 1, F 


J 
" 
> | 
| 
| 


Sal 

4,702 | 

3,000 | 
580 | 
375 | 
78 
215 


1,700 
675 


Week ending June 8.. 
Week ending June 15.. 
Week ending June 22.. 
Week ending June 29.. 
Week ending July 3.. 
Week ending July 13. 

Week ending July 20 . 
Week ending July 27..|* 


100 
600 























—The report became current on July 25 that the earnings of 
this company for the six months ending June 30, 1901, had 
amounted to $1,209,563.99, or enough to pay 7 per cent. per 
annum on the preferred shares and over 11 per cent. on the 
common. The impression was given out, however, that there 
would be no early increase in the rate of dividends declared. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. CHANGES. 


ON July 25 the resignation of Charles R. Flint as treasurer 
took effect, and James B. Ford was elected to that office. Mr. 
Ford resigned the office of first vice president, which was filled 
by the election of Costello C. Converse, who for some years 
has been vice president of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 
The office of second vice president of the United States 
Rubber Co. is filled by Lester Leland, general manager of the 
Boston company. Mr. Flint stated for publication : 

“For some time I have only had a nominal interest in the 
United States Rubber Co., and in view of my large interest in 
the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. and the increasing de- 
mands on my time, I have thought it better, in justice to both 


the United States Rubber Co. and myself, to make way for 
someone who had a large stock interest and who, from the point 
of view-of policy and time, could give closer attention to the 
affairs of the company.” 

Homer E. Sawyer, formerly selling agent of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., having removed his headquarters to New 
York, on account of his election as manager of sales of the 
United States Rubber Co., the position which he filled in Bos- 
ton has been placed temporarily in charge of A. F. Solbery, 
who for several years has been the agent of the Boston com- 
pany at Chicago.——A. H. Yeomans, for many years purchas- 
ing agent for the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., has been appointed 
purchaser of rubber for the United States Rubber Co., and is 
now to be found at their general offices in New York. A. H. 
Brown, who for several years has been Mr. Yeomans’s assis- 
tant, succeeds him at Boston.——The following is a record of 
transactions in the company’s shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange for several weeks past: 





Common, PREFERRED. 


DATES. Sales.| High. | 





Week ending June 29 
Weekending July 3 
Week ending July 13 
Week ending July 20, 1,000 
Week ending July 27; 1,100 


MORE RUBBER RUMORS IN WALL STREET. 


A REPORT was circulated in Wall street lately to the effect 
that a plan is under way to consolidate the rubber business in 
a similar way to that in which the steel business has been con- 
solidated in the United States Steel Corporation. It was re- 
ported that the new organization would be composed of the 
principal dealers in crude rubber, together with the most suc- 
cessful of the rubber manufacturing companies. Charles R. 
Flint, when questioned regarding this report, was quoted as 
follows: “I have a very large interest in the Rubber Goods 
Manufacturing Co., the acquisition of which would be essential 
to the successful consummation of a plan such as is referred to 
in the report shown to me. I consider that the United States 
Steel Corporation typifies the acme of scientific business, and I 
have no doubt but that the same result which has taken place 
in the steel industry will eventually come to pass in the rubber 
industry.” It has been reported that when United States Rub- 
ber preferred broke below 60 on the recent suspension of divi- 
dends on that issue, a considerable amount of stock was 
acquired by important capitalists, several Standard Oil parties 
being mentioned in this connection. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 


A suIT brought by the Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
against the Kelly Springfield Rubber Tire Co., of Davenport, 
lowa, in the United States circuit court in [owa, to restrain the 
latter from the use of their corporate name, and from molding 
the same on their rubber tires, has been decided by Judge 
McPherson, who declines to grant the injunction asked for. 

=Cavanaugh, Brothers & Knapp, of New York, have leased 
the plant of the Standard Rubber Co. (Brockton, Mass.) for 
use in manufacturing army ponchos, for which they havea 
contract with the government. 

=While there has been no revolution in the management of 
the business of the United States Rubber Co., there has been 
a more comprehensive and vital grasp taken by those in charge. 
This is seen by the rearrangment of minor offices, so that they 
are not only better controlled but are able to codperate for the 
interests of the company. 


2,785 


2,800 
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-Otto Meyer, American representative of Livesey & Co., 
India-rubber merchants, removed on July 1 from No. go South 
street to No. 161 Summer street, Boston. Mr. Meyer is also 
the New England representative of the U. S. Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Works. 

Harry Herman, son of Mr. M. J. Herman, of the Brockton 
Rubber Scrap Co. (Brockton, Mass.), has located at No. 15 
Villa place, Lynn, Mass., to engage in the same line of trade 
for himself. 

-The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey City, N. J.) are tak- 
ing advantage of the advance in the price of linseed oil, to call 
attention to their silicia-graphite protective paint. 

=The Rocker Rubber Tire Co. (Springfield, Ohio), organized 
in April to manufacture Miller's rubber tire for rocking chairs, 
cradles, and the like, on which a patent had been applied for, 
have gone out of business. They seemed to have a practical 
article, and were reported to be making a good beginning. 

= The Cox last factory (Malden, Massachusetts), which was 
burned some three weeks ago, is being rapidly rebuilt and will 
soon be in complete running order. The factory that was 
burned was probably the oldest in the world that had been con- 
tinuously used in the manufacture of lasts for rubber footwear. 

= The New York City Directory gives several companies as 
possessing the name Manhattan Rubber Co., and it is well to 
remember that the correct address of the well-known mechanical 
goods concern at No. 18 Vesey street is the Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. 

=A recent number of the Patent Office Gazette contains the 
announcement that the “Good Samaritan” hot water bottle, 
which is being so successfully marketed wherever such goods 
are sold, has been patented, marking it as another valuable in- 
vention in rubber brought out by C. J. Bailey, of Boston. 

= The story of the strike at the works of the Hood Rubber 
Co. (Watertown, Massachusetts) is graphically told in the fol- 
lowing figures. At the first inkling of trouble, the company 
were employing 1150 hands, of whom 550 went out. Soon 350 
of the latter came back, and the company are now employing 
1750 hands and making 20,000 pair of shoes per day. 

= The American Tubing and Webbing Company (Providence, 
R. L.,) have just moved into a large new building, which they 
have erected especially for their work. Their plant at present 
is the largest of the kind in the United States. They have 
established an agency in Great Britain, in charge of Warbur- 
ton, Allen & Co,, at Leicester, England. 

The Diamond Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio) have opened a 
branch in Detroit, Michigan, for the sale of their cycle and ve- 
hicle tires. It is located at No. 310 Woodward avenue, and is 
in charge of W. M. Perrett, who is transferred from the com- 
pany’s offices at Akron. 

==The Leatherberry Shoe Co., a new jobbing house to be 
opened at Clarksburg, West Virginia, about October 1, with 
C. P, Leatherberry at its head, will handle the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co.'s brands. 

PERSONAL MENTION. 

Mr. W. F. MASON, managing director of the Rubber Ma- 
chinery Co., Limited (Manchester, England), was a recent vis- 
itor to the United States, on business in relation to the Conti- 
nental rights for certain machinery which his company con- 
trol for Great Britain. 

= Mr. A. L. Comstock, superintendent of the American Rub- 
ber Co. (Cambridgeport, Mass.), is spending the summer in 
Europe, his trip embracing Germany, France, and England. 

- Mr. George Puchta, of the Queen City Supply Co. (Cincin- 
nati, Ohio), was a recent visitor to the Boston Belting Co., 
Boston. 


— Mr. F. F. Schaffer, general superintendent of the Goodyear's 
India Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co., and the Wales-Good- 
year Co. (Naugatuck, Conn.), has become somewhat run down 
from work, and has found it necessary to take several weeks 
vacation. He is on the road to rapid recovery, and will soon 
be back at his post at Naugatuck. 

— Mr. George P. Whitimore, secretary of the Boston Belting 
Co., was said, by the Newton (Mass.) newspapers, to be enjoy- 
ing a vacation trip to Europe. As a matter of fact, however, 
his trip took him to the mountains of Colorado, and he had a 
most enjoyable outing. 

=At Brockton, Massachusetts, on Tuesday evening, July 30, 
Miss Ray Herman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Herman, 
was married to Mr. Louis Scholtz, of the same city. Mr. Her- 
man is at the head of the Brockton Rubber Scrap Co. 

=George T. Case, of the Morgan & Wright rubber factory 
(Chicago), is the owner of an orange grave in Porto Rico, to 
which he hopes some day to be able to retire, when it will af- 
ford a competency. 

=Mr. Alfred Calmon, managing director of the Asbest-und 
Gummiwerke Alfred Calmon, Act.-Ges. (Hamburg, Germany), 
was recently on this side of the Atlantic, visiting the asbestos 
mines in which he has an interest in Canada, and several rub- 
ber factories in the States, and also the offices of THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 

=Mr. Jilius Kopp, dealer in India-rubber and Gutta-percha 
goods at Copenhagen, Denmark, was a recent visitor to the 
offices of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. Mr. Kopp was one 
timea resident of Brooklyn, N. Y. He became naturalized here 
and served as lieutenant in the Twenty-eighth New York reg- 
iment during the civil war. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 

ANDREW ALLAN, who died at Montreal on June 27, was pres- 
ident of The Canadian Rubber Co. of Montreal, besides 
being the head of the Allan Steamship Co., president of the 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada, president of the Montreal Tele- 
graph Co., and a member of the Montreal Harbor Board. He 
was born in Scotland in 1823, and had lived in Canada since 
his seventeenth year. 

=The many friendsof Mr. H. P. Moorhouse, of Paris, France, 
deeply sympathize with him in the loss of his wife, who died 
very suddenly on June 21. Most of the leaders of the rubber 
trade on both sides of the Atlantic were acquainted with both 
Mr. and Mrs. Moorhouse, and the news of the former's be- 
reavement has brought out general and heartfelt expressions 
of sorrow. 

= William E. McManus, superintendent of the Kokomo Rub- 
ber Co. (Kokomo, Indiana), died suddenly on June 24, aged 32. 
He went from Chicago to Kokomo six years ago. 


NEW ENGLAND RUBBER CLUB, 

AT a meeting of the executive committee of the club, held 
in Boston on July 25, the following committees were elected : 

Dinner Committee. —William J. Kelly, George P. Whitmore, William 
H. Gleason, Robert B. Baird, Charles J. Davol. 

Entertainment Committee —Henry C. Pearson, Frederick C. Hood, 
Andrew H. Brown, William E. Barker, Frederick L. Smith. 

Committee on Resolutions.—Augustus O, Bourn, Charles H. Arnold, 
George P. Whitmore. 

The committees are planning a very interesting outing for 
August, the date to be announced later. 





WHERE RUBBER WAS NOT WATERPROOF.—One of the prime 
uses of rubber is to keep out water. But the Rubber Trust was 
evidently formed without reference to that fact.—New York 
World. 
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REVIEW OF THE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET. 


Para for the crop year closed on June 30 than in any 
former year, indicating how futile are attempts to fore- 
cast the output. Up totheend of the first six months 
of the year it seemed doubtful if the figures of a few former 
seasons would be reached. But the bulk of the year’s produc- 
tion has come in since January 1. The percentage of each 
year’s crop to arrive at Para before January 1 has been as fol- 
lows: 
1891-92. 1897-98. 1898-99. 
54-77% 51.5% 44 1% 
The explanation of the increasing delay in the bringing for- 
ward of rubber doubtless is that the center of production is 
gradually receding from Par4. Indeed, Par4 is no longer first 
as a rubber market, but Mandos. The effect of the new law at 
Mand4os, requiring all rubber produced in Amazonas state to be 
handled at that port, has led to a change indicated by this com- 


parison, covering the first six months of two years: 
1897. 

kilos 11,475,838 16,988,604 

4,196,315 10,412,256 

36.6 61.3 


6 UR records show a somewhat larger export of rubber from 


1900-01, 
40.9% 


18g99-1g00, 
41.2% 


1901. 
Rubber exports from the Amazon 
Of this Mandos shipped 
Percentage from Manaos direct 
Percentage for Para (including tranship- 

ments from Iquitos, the Madeira river, etc. 63.4 38.7 


This change of base must have an effect in unsettling market 
conditions for a time, though in what degree it is, of course, im- 
possible to say. Already it has had an effect in delaying ship- 
ments, and until an adequate telegraph system to Manaos ex- 
ists, the handling of rubber there must be attended by certain 
risks, in times of fluctuating markets, from which merchants at 
Pard are exempt. 

The fact that the last rubber crop was larger than in former 
year, even if only by a few hundred tons—a small ship load— 
would be more encouraging, if its percentage of Caucho were 
not so large. The total exports of rubber for the first six 
months in each year, and the proportion of Caucho has been as 
follows (in kilograms) : 

1897. 1898. 1899. 1gol. 
Total exports 11,475,838 11,160,925 9,441,988 10,530,509 16,988,604 
Caucho..... 917,602 1,377,946 897,774 961,530 3,091,y70 

Caucho, of course, is a useful gum, and of value in the 
industry, but the history of Caucho gathering is one endless 
story of destruction of the trees. Every pound that comes to 
market is obtained by the loss of the tree, whereas the Pard 
rubber is the product of trees which are tapped continuously 
year after year. The former rich Caucho districts are now ex- 
hausted, and at the present rate the end of Caucho gathering 
will soon be reached. 

Our quotations, presented below, as compared with those 
last published, show a decline throughout the list, which de- 
cline is the result of a gradual tendency, in one direction, dur- 
ing the entire month. It is understood that considerable buy- 
ing by manufacturers has been done during the month, and that 
not a little rubber has changed hands, although the market, to 
outward appearance, has remained quiet. Shipments of 
Para grades for European consumption have continued from 
New York, indicating a shortage in stocks on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Cables from Para report a strong market there, 
with little rubber in first hands, and all arrivals bought readily. 
The usual statistical summaries are presented herewith, 

New York quotations at the close of business on July 30 
were: 


1900. 


PARA. AFRICAN. 


Islands, fine, new... .. 
Islands, fine, old 
Upriver, fine, new.... 
Upriver, fine, old 
Islands, coarse, new.. . 
Islands, coarse, old... 
Upriver, coarse, new.. 
Upriver, coarse, old... 
Caucho(Peruvian)sheet 46 
Caucho (Peruvian) ball 54 
CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage. ..51 
Guayaquil, strip 
Nicaragua, scrap... . 
Mangabeira, sheet... .41 
Late Para cables quote: 
Per Kine. 


Tongues 

Sierra Leone 
Benguella. . ... 
Cameroon ball 
Flake and lumps 
Accra flake 


Accra strips 

Lagos buttons 

Lagos strips..... Secee 

Madagascar, pinky... . 

Madagascar, black .... 
EAST INDIAN. 


Upriver, fine 
Upriver, coarse 


Exchange 105% d. 


NEW YORK RUBBER PRICES FOR JUNE (NEW RUBBER.) 

Igoo. 1899. 
89@97 97@1.o1 
65@72 77@83 
87@95 95 @o8 
Islands, coarse 47@55 63@66 
Cameta, coarse 55@60 65@68 

In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers, (broker 
in India-rubber, No. 58 William street, New York), advises us 
as follows: 

“ The general market for commercial paper has ruled rather 
higher during July than for some two or three months pre- 
viously, average rates for the best rubber names being 
4% @ 5 per cent., and for those not so well known 5% @ 6 
percent. During the early part of the month the demand was 
very light, but has increased during the past week.” 


Stocks of Para Rubber (Excluding Caucho). 


NEW YORK. 


Fine and 
Medium. 
810 
339 


Islands, fine 
Islands, coarse 


Upriver, fine 
Upriver, coarse 
Islands, fine.... 


Total 
1gol. 
895 
536 


Stocks, May 31 
Arrivals, June 


1431 
552 


879 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, June 


Stocks, June 30 


ENGLAND. 
1goo. 
1675 
675 
2350 
875 


1475 


Stocks, May 31....... 
Arrivals, June........ 


Aggregating..... 
Deliveries, June 


Stocks, June 30... 37 


1901, 1900. 1899. 
2760 3034 2204 
*27,640 *26,791 *25,355 
359 108 126 

688 300 


World’s supply, June 30 

Para receipts, July 1 to June30 

Afloat from Para to United States, June 30.. 

Afloat from Para to Europe, June 30 
(*Including caucho.]} 


Liverpool. 

WILLIAM WriGuT & Co. report [July 1]: “ Fine Pardé has 
been in moderate demand and somewhat easier rates. There 
is no pressure to sell, but equally there is not much eagerness 
to buy. Further reports about the new crop all predict a 
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shortage of supply. The theory that the gatherers, who it is 
admitted have received less money this year than formerly, 
will, in consequence, work twice as hard, is in the opinion of 
those best qualified to judge, untenable. Meanwhile operators 
are, so to speak, ‘ sitting on the fence,’ waiting to see whether 
they should jump up or fall down. Sales on spot are small, 
closing with Upriver at 3s. 94 d., Islands at 3c. 8d. For delivery 
there has been a good demand. Sales 245 tons July-August 
35. 94d. to 38. 9d. to 35. 94 d.; September—October 35. gd. to 
38.944. Entrefine in steady request and not much offering. 
Buyers for delivery 35.74 4.; sellers of a limited quantity 35. 
7%d. Negroheads.—Rather more inquiry for scrappy, prices 
of which are comparatively cheap ; buyers’ fair average 25. 74d4.; 
sellers 2s. 8¢. Cameta: Good prices realized on spot; sellers 
forward 2s. 4d. Pard scarce and wanted, to-day's value 2s. 2d. 
Peruvian.—In spite of large receipts the demand has been 
good, stimulated by the fact that the present rates are reason- 
able, and a possible short supply of good medium grades in the 
autumn, Ball held spot or July-August 2s. 5%d.; buyers of 
Slab forward July-August ts. 104¢.; sellers ts. 11¢.; buyers of 
August ts. t1d.; sellers 1s. 11d. Mollendo.—Prices still con- 
tinue very high, all arrivals being readily sold at full rates.” 
J. J. Fischer & Co., Limited, report Liverpool stocks : 

Mar. 31. Apr. 30. May 31. June 30. 
1032 tons 1082tons 8s54tons 790 tons 
138 “ 179 ** 149 “* — ™ 
176 * — wa 178 

862 “ “ 852 
203 *" “371 
422 pkgs 418pkgs 378 
ii _— -- 

1156 “* 1105 

ssa“ 31 

495 “* 494 

ee = 14 


Peruvian 
Mangabeira........... 


London. 


Jackson & TILL, under date of July 1, report: 


LONDON {} . 
“~~ ) Assam and Rangoon 
| Other sorts 


> 
LIVERPOOL i 


Total, United Kingdom.... 
Total, June r.. 
Total, Mayt 
PRICES PAID DURING JUNE, 
ti, 1901 1900. 1899. 
DBE 26s acco. cen Oe Ca 3/94 @4/14 4/-—-@4/2 
Negroheads, Islands... . 2/1} @ 2/2} 2/2 @2/3 @2/74 
Do ; /7 2/10}@2/11} 3/14@3/3 
Bolivian 3/11h@4/t 4/—@4/24 


POSITION WANTED. 


SUPERINTENDENT,—Position wanted as Superintendent of mechanical 
Understands compounding and hand- 


[54] 


rubber factory by an experienced man, 
ling of men, wages, etc. Address F,, care INDIA Runper WoRLD. 


POSITION OPEN. 


RECLAIMING —Wanted, a man thoroughly acquainted with the latest 
methods of reclaiming rubber, A good position for the right man, Address 
ReECLAIMER, care of THe INDIA RusRER WORLD. [55] 


ny MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE, —A §2 feet 6 inch new turned shaft, four pieces, with coup- 
lings, bolts, and pinions, 1 Washer, complete, with pulley and shaft. 1 
Grinder. 1 chilled iron Roll, 14" 36"; 1 chillediron Roll, 16" x 36", 1 dou- 
ble gear chilled iron Mill, 12°36"; 1 four roll Calender, chilled iron rolls, 
16" >< 36’, in good condition. Puitiep McGrory, Trenton, N. J. [53] 
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Balata. 

BLOCK has been quoted in New York recently at 41 cents, 
with a tendency to advance, owing to the absence of supplies 
in the market on the date of the quotation. Sheet, 64 @ 65 
cents. A recent bid at the London rubber auctions was 15s. 8d. 
for fair Venezuelan block, the lot being withdrawn. 


Hambarg. 

OUR correspondent reports a quiet market, for crude rubber, 
with prospects of an advance on all sorts,and particularly Afri- 
cans, by the end of summer. 


Antwerp. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: At yester- 
day's sale by inscription the tendency was quiet and there was 
but little demand, Of the 326 tons offered only 130 tons were 
sold, at prices showing on the average a decline on valuations 
of 3 to 4 per cent. The lots which were withdrawn are now 
obtainable at the same conditions, except the two parcels of 
Haut Congo—Lopori, Nos, 2294 and 2295, which are held at 
valuations. Most of the qualities usually taken by the United 
States have been withdrawn unsold. Since the sale a parcel of 
9465 kilos Congo—Lomami (No. 2293) was taken out of the 
market at unknown price. The stock on July 9comprises about 
803,800 kilograms, including the arrivals per PAdlippeville and 
Stanleyville, which will be offered in sale by inscription on 
August 21. C. SCHMID & CO. 


Antwerp, July 10, 1901 
ANTWERP RUBBER STATISTICS FOR JUNE, 





1900, 1899. | 1898. 


503,350, 190,263 
418,266, 124,532 
370,822) 102,747 
47-444) 21,755 
921,616) 
417,619) 


Igor. 
Stock, May 31. Kilos 825,442 877,626) 
Arrivals in June....| 537,799) 282,176 


Congo sorts..... ‘ 517,896) 243,308 | 
Other sorts 19,903 38,868 


DsrTaits. 








314,795 


Aggregating... 1,363,241/1,159,802) 
189,130) 


Sales in June 408,662) 433,426) 





Stocks, June 30.... 503,997| 125,665 


954,579 726,376) 








866,055) 
745,784 | 
120,271 


834,853 | 


Arrivals since Jan. 1 |3,081.392/3,011,463/| 1,848,952 
Congo sorts 2,785,134| 2,489,026; 1,605,106 


Other sorts 296.258 522,437) 243,846 





| | 
Sales since Jan. 1 .. |2,740,852/2,577,078 1,608,295 720,332 











ARRIVALS AT ANTWERP. 
JuLy 17.—By the Anversville, from the Congo: 


Bunge & Co. (Domaine privé Etat du Congo)...kilos 243,863 
Bunge & Co. (Société Anversoise) 

Bunge & Co. (Plantations Lacourt) 

Messrs Bunge & Co. (Société Isangi) 

Société Coloniale Anversoise (Belge du Haut Congo). 

Société Coloniale Anversoise (Société Lomami)... .. 

Société Coloniale Anversoise (Société La Djuma).... 

Société Coloniale Anversoise (Sid Kamerun) ........ 

Société ABIR .. esece 


is MACHINERY WANTED. 








VULCANIZER.—Wanted, to purchase a Vulcanizer, and complete equip- 
ment for making hose. Address MANUFACTURER, care of THE INDIA Rup- 
BER WORLD. [43] 





MILLS, Calenders, and large Presses wanted. Must be in exeellent co"- 
dition. Give particulars as to sizes and prices and where they can be see”. 
Address Host AND BELT MANUFACTURER, care of THE INDIA RuBBER 
WORLD. [44] 


a8 FOR SALE. 


ALL KINDS RUBBER WASTE,—We sell at low price, all unvulcanized 
Rubber Scrap from Cement Waste. Write for free sample. Best cash prices 
paid for rubber scrap and waste. Old Wringer Rolls bought and sold a spe- 
cialty. U. S. Waste Rusper Co,, No. 36 Hawthorne street, Brockton, 


Mass. [52] 
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Ch. Dethier (Société Belgika) 
Ch. Dethier (Société la Loanjé) 
M. S. Cols. (Société Lubefu).... 
M. S. Cols (Centrale Africaine). . 
Comptoir Commercial Congolais 
Equatoriale Congolaise 


L. & W. Van de Velde (Comptoirs Congolais _— 


Cie. Commerciale des Colonies (La Kassaienne). . 
Trafic Congolais 


JUNE 27.—By the steamer Stan/eyviile, from the Congo: 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 
[The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds.) 
& = Jilly 1.—By the steamer Maranhense, from Manéos and Para: 


IMPORTERS. 
Reimers & Co 


6,112 
2,170 517,588 


New York Commercial 


Bunge & Co. (Domaine privé Etat du Congo). . kilos. ar 000 


Bunge & Co. (Société Anversoise) 
Senge & Co. (Société Isangi) 


Société Coloniale Anversoise (Société Lomami). . 
Société A BIR 

Ch. Dethier (Haute Sangha) 

Ch. Dethier (Société Belgika) 

M. S. Cols (Société Ikelemba) 

Comptoir des Produits Coloniaux (Messageries 


Société pour Commerce Colonial ‘(Est du Kwango). . 


PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. 


POUNDS. 
*, Tone 22.—By the Lucania=Liverpool: 
Robinson & Tallman (Coarse) 
UNE 28.—By the Germanic=Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co, (Coarse) 
Crude Rubber Co. (Coarse) 
_7~ JULY 6.—By the Campania=Liverpool: 
Otto G: Mayer & Co. (Coarse) 
Reimers & Uo. (Coarse) 
p JULY 11.—By the Majestic=Liverpool : 


Otto G. Mayer & Co. (Coarse) ....... 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. (Caucho) 


CENTRALS. 


8,800 


” JUNE 24.—By the Comus=New Orleans : 


te 


: 
: 


George SP obd pdehceacece 
JUNE %4.—By the City bd Washington 

Isaac Brandon & Bros . 

D. N. Carrington & Co... 


i= 
° 
| 
So 
im] 


SESE 


tt tk tt tt a 


race & Co 

Hirsel, oreltman & Co 

JUNE 2%.—By the Athos=Port Limon: 
Lawrence Johnson & Co 
Roldan & Van Sickle.... 
New York Commercial Co 
Grabam, Hinckley & ‘0 
Park Sons 
Kunhardt &Co. 

JUNE 271.—By the Alabama=Bluefields : 


geese eeeeeee 


5 
Ss 


2 ne 26.—By Pennsylvania R,. R.=New Orleans 


B. Sageman 

inven Johnson & Co.. 
Silva Bussenius & 
L. N. Chemedlin & Co. ............. ° 
G. Amsinck 
Kunhardadt & Co 
W. Loaiza & 

JUNE 29.—By the Eeperansa= Mexico: 
Bock, Andrews & Co 


a-< 


sess8s eSzese 


or 


Frank Brothers.. 
E. Stei 





.—By the ‘Advance=Colon: 
patten & e: My seh. 
Fit, Eddy & Co 
Hirzel, 
G. Amsinck & Co. 
Crude Rubber Co 
Mecke & Co 
Eggers & Heinlein. 


fj Juuy 1.—By the Alleghany = Greytown: 
G. Amsinck & Co.. 


sansa | 


Th 


38528 


. Strou 
Monareh R Huber Go . F 
Kunhardt & 


m0 


be ED 0.000: 2000-000 


Crude Rubber Co....... 


Albert T. Morse & Co... 
Otto G. Mayer & Co... 


Medium. 
18,400 
8,000 
9,400 
1,300 
2,400 


Coarse. Caucho, 

32,500 36, Soo= 
37,800 

46,200 17, 300= 
16,400 47,900= 
4,200 600= 


Fine. Total. 
147,000 
127,300 
126,500 
77,900 
20,000 


Co. 





219,500 39,500 151,100 102,600= 512,700 


July 20.—By the steamer Dominic, from Manaos and Para: 


Coloniale Anversoise (Belge ‘du Haut ae 


Albert T. Morse & Co.... 
New York Commercial Co. 
Otto G. Mayer & Co... 


Smith & Schipper 

Fin- Czarnikow, McDougal 
4 

6,000 272,900 Total.. 


CENTRALS—Continued. 


S Juiy 6.—By the pigplacgonncn apg 
Livesey & Co. ...... 
JULY 6.—By the Campanta= Liverpool: 


Kramrisch &Co.. .... 3,300 
Reimers & Co.... . 3.500 6,800 


JULY 8.—By the Wordsworth= Pernambuco: 


J.H. Rossbach — Bros ... 
Flint, Eddy & © 

imenhorst & Co i 

JULY 8.—By the Proteus= New Orleans: 
For London 


A. T. Morse & Co 
Harburger & Stack....... .......... 
JULY 8.—By the Allianca=Colon: 


5,500 


4,500 
5,800 
1,7 
3,400 
2. 


C 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co 
Roldan & Van Sickle ........ ....... 
Crude Rubber Co 
R. F. Cornwell 


1.2 
1/200 
700 


H. Marquardt & Co 
Graham, Hinckley & Co 
J. B. Sageman 
Pomares & Cushman.. 
Lanman & Kemp 
A. Santos & Co.. 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 
Jimenez & Escobar 
r JULY 12.—By the Monterey= Mexico: 
Jacobs & Allison..... 
Tm. Hinckley & Co 
H. Marquardt & Co 

E. Steiger & Co 

JULY 15,—By the Prins Willem IV =Trinidad 


Thebaud Bros., (Angostura Fine). . 7,500 
Thebaud Bros., (Angostura Coarse) 11,000 


JULY 15.—By the Alene=Greytown: 


500 
500 
600 
600 
600 
500 
200 
200 


00 
00 
700 
00 


500 
500 
300 «= 1200 





G. Amsinck & Co ...... .......+. «+ 
Andreas & Co... enden daddies 
Monarch Rubber Co...... ‘ 
| Jimenez & Escobar 





Flint, Eddy &Co 
iL N. ‘Chemedlin & Co.. 


s Pr 


9,b00 


JULY 20.—By the Yucatan= Mexico: 


| Thebaud Brotbers 

| P. Harmony’s Nephews Co 
Flint, Eddy & Co.. 

| For kurope 


JULY 22 —By the Senmieentinn Orl 


3228 


2. 
eap 


- 
a 


y BEE 


T + Morgan 
For London 
JULY 22.--By the City of Washington=Colon : 


G. Amsinck & Co.. 
jones Brandon & Bros 


162,000 
77,600 
60,200 
34,000 
33,900 
22,400 

4,300 


394,400 


1, 100= 
Co. 





194,700 38,900 103,500 57,300= 


CENTRALS— Continued, 


nman & Kemp 
Flint, Eddy & Co 
Hirzel, Feltman & = 
By NEED Gas < wcccsccecéscmecs 
{bv LY 24.—By the Athos= =Port Limon : 
.awrence Johnson & Uo —e 
Kunhardt & Co.. 
D. A. De Lima & Co. 
Mecke & Co......... é 
G. Amsinck & Co.. 


AFRICANS. 
POUNDS. 


JUNE 26.—By the Kensington=Antwerp: 
A.T. Morse & Co 
Reimers & Co 

JUNE 29.—By the ene ¢ 
Livesey & Co. 


Fae 1 onthe Birertom eiivengedts 
Livesey & Co 10 
Robinson & Taliman.. 

JULY 1.—By the Zealand=Antwerp : 
George A. Alden & Co 
Crude RubberCo, .. . 
Joseph Cantor 
Reimers & Co 

JULY 5.—By the Servia=Liverpool : 
Robinson & Tallman 

JULY 6.—By the Phenicia=Hamburg : 
iaveete & Co. 

. T. Morse & Co. 
JULY 8.—By the Peninsular=Lisbon: 


George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co 
A.T 

JULY 6,—By the C ‘ampanta= Liverpool 
George A. Alden & Co.... . 61 
Crude Rubber Co 


Robinson & Tallman... 

JULY 9.—By the Friesland=Antwerp: 
George A. Alden & Co............... 56,000 
Crude Rubber Co 55,000 111,000 

JULY 13.—By the Dona Marita= Lisbon : 
Robinson & Taliman.. 

JULY 12.—By the Patricia= Sorte 

A, B. Maree B Oe. covcscccece oc cccee BSD 

kd BO Biccccccccececsceecese co + 14,000 29,500 

JULY 15.—By the Umbria=Liverpool: 
Idea! Rubber Co 

JULY 15.—By the Umbria=Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co. (Almedina). 20,000 

JULY 19.—By the Graf Waldersee= Hamburg: 


George A. Alden & Co.... 
Crude Rubber Co 
Robinson & Tallman.. 
Livesey & Co. 

JULY 20. —By ‘the Lucanta= Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co anne ° 
Crude Rubber Co 
Livesey & Co.. ee 

JULY 23.—By the Southwark= Antwerp : 


A. T.,Morse & Co.. 


45,000 


11,500 
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EAST INDIAN. GUTTA-PERCH A—Continued. BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


POUNDS.| JULY 12.—By the Patricia=Hamburg: POUNDS. 
JuLY 1.—By the Nomadice= Liverpool : R. Soltau & Co...... - , JUNE 1.- By the Bosnia=Hamburg : 
Arbuthnot, Latham & Co 2,500) JuLY 16.—By the Georges |: iverpoo! Livesey & Co.—African 44,386 
JULY 2.—By the Richmond ( vastle= Singapore: R. Crooks & Co 35, JUNE 14.—By the Kansas=Liverpool : 
Sg tats ace — # delheay 00g S000 BALATA. George A. Alden & Co.—East Indian. 1,473 
D, P. oruikshank.. .. 11,000 JUNE 26.—By the Prins Mauruz=Surinam: JUNE 14 —By the Ultonta=Liverpool: 
Livesey & Uo, .. . 5500 26,500! «, .orge A. Alden & Co 1,500 Livesey & Co.—African... ... 1,600 
JuLY 6.—By the Phee niclan Hamburg: al . JUNE26.—By the Lancautriana Liverpool! : 
JULY 1.—By the Grenada=Trinidad: 
Willlam Wright & Co. pany 4,000 George A. Alden & Co 3,500 George A. Alden &Co —African . 10.088 
PONTIANAK. Middieton & Co...... . 1000 4,500 Crude Rubber Co.—African 38,140 38.178 
JULY 1.—By the Marquette=London : JuLY 5.—By the Hildur= Maracaibo ; > 85,637 
Robinson & Tallman 50,000 | For Europe. .. k 4,000| [Norg.—The weights given abeve are those en- 
JULY 2.—By the Richmond Castlex:Singapore- JULY 18.—By the Prine Willem 1V.=Trinidad: | tered at the Custom House. Private returus, bow- 
George A. Alden & Co ... 120,000 | George A. Alden & Co 2,500 | ever, aggregate 127,200 pounds. | 
JULY 15.—By the Umbria= Liverpool: GUTTA-PERCHA. 


Reimers & Co, 22,500 CUSTOM HOUSE FIGURES. JUNE —.—By the Peruvian=Glasgow : 
JULY 16 —By the Manitou=London: PORT OF NEW YORK—JUNE, — — ithddhade teehee 
Reimers & Co. “. 20,000/ importa: eens. vatur,| JUNE —.—By the Assyrian=Glasgow: 
GUTTA-PERCHA AND BALATA. | {ndiarubber......... seoseneNs 2,840,504 $1,301,786 . ste ceeece 
' ; Gutta-percha , 7,691 76| JUNE 17.—By the Virginian=London : 
JUNE 29.—By the Patricia= Hamburg : Gutta-jelatong (Ponitianak),... 1,639,544 44.704 George A. Alden & Co....... ras 
RK. Soltau & Co 8,000 setiiaiinen ecccessee 
George A. Alden & 0 Jo oi a . 2,500 10,500 Total. .. ,.. 4,406,799 $14 ‘439,266 


JULY 2.—By the Richmond Castle=Singapore : Exports: 
India-rubber $06e tence 266,059 $195,895 PONTIANAK,. 


Win er & Smilie . 30,000 . ) ‘ 
Reclaimed rubber... a 113,906 17,128 JUNE 6.—By the Cambrian=London: 


JULY 8.—By the Menomineexs London: 
H. H. Smythe... 4,500 | Ruboer Scrap Imported. , 904 , 835 $49,369 | George A. Alden & Co............... 














RUBBER EXPORTS FROM MANAOS AND PARA—FIRST HALF OF 1901. 
IN KILOGRAMS. 1000 KILOGRAMS=2204.6 POUNDS, 
UNITED STATES. EUROPE. 


EXPORTERS. = . 
FINE, | worm. | ¢ COARSE. | CAUCHO. TOTAL. 
] 





MEDIUM, COARSE. CAUCHO. TOTAL. 








MANAOS. 
Priisse, Dusendschéa &Co....| 638,914) 190,479) 209,473| 308,800) 1,347,666); 710, 5771 180,606) 152,731} 411,301) 1,455,215 
$99,297, 142,528) 188,821; 465,386] 1,396,032) 248,681) 69,551/ 77.127] 232,96c} 628,319 
Adelbert H. +535| 197,590) 200,052} 154,907] 1,153,084 97,920} 18,400) 21,480 28,550| 166,350 
The Sears Para Rubber Co,... . 172,100] 139,590 49,784) 974,194 - | = 
Brocklehurst & Co.... 818 17,393} 40,887 3,111 175,209 27,972! 4,504 
Rudolf Zietz. . ‘ son , 8,000} 10,600 27 7,035 63,875); 101,997) 33,579 33,520} 106,599) 275,686 
J... Andressen, successors. _— | _ 177,304) 63,365; 56,156)  33,792| 330,677 
Marius & Lévy.... ... _ 16, 378 16,378 53,002) 7,015; 80,110] 138,391| 278,518 
Kahn & Polack _ -- _ 67,130} 16,195) 29,500 3,467, 116,292 
Comptoir Colonial Frangaise . . 35. 31,167 31,521 14.790, 2,256 5,789) 52,686) 75,521 
B. A. Antunes , 5,800 ’ 8,160 55,460 23,700 5,290 4.960 9,772 43.722 
Luiz Schill & Sobrino........ _ _ — 32,363) 6,800) 12,768) 21,538) 73,469 
Direct from Itacoatiara -- _— _ 6,240) — 2,060 119 8,419 
Direct from Iquitos.......... _ | _ _ 166,478) 19,249) 159,932) 233,713) 579,372 
Sundry small shippers 71,845, 25,960] 28,595 8,902) 135,302|| 244,146) 56,541| 115,012) 362,456) 778,155 913,457 


830,098 | 1,075,630 5,348,721 1,972,360) 483,342) 787,191|1,820,642 5,063. 535 10,412, 256 


36,046 ne pet 253,820 




















Total from Mandos 2,685,143) 759,850 


PARA. 

| 

Cmok, Priisse & Co sees} 409.455) 90,121 383,933) 1,663) §85,175|| 646,413) 122,141) 184,152) 115,692/ 1,068,398|| 1,953,573 
Adelbert HH. | 683,360) 127,783) 399,858) 14,187| 1,225,185|| 151,870) 24,330 60,890 _ 237,090|| t,462,278 
| 503,872) 69,776) 411,884) 14,687| 1,000,219]; 117,234) 16,358! 161,451 11,720| 306,763]| 1,306,982 

The Sears Para Rubber Co....| 506,498) 63,827) 259.081) 5.587| 834,993 - — _ — - 834,993 
Rudolf Zietz. 64,80 717, 68030 — 151,547|| 146,044) 23,982) 104,265) 28,947| 303,238]| 454,785 
Denis Crouan & Co...... ....| — | - 32,000] 32,000|| 189,793] 35,916) 65,908 a 291,617 323,617 
Kanthack & Co... .. ; — =_ 39,663 8,289, 6,920) —_ 54,872 54,872 
Comptoir Colonial Francaise si _— — 33,576 6,026 4.194 105 43,901 43,901 
Singlehurst, Brocklehurst & Co. _ -- | 24,713 2,203 3,971 780 31,667 31,667 
Pires Teixeira & Co 14,631 »5 24,397|! _ —_ _ 24,397 
Neale & Staats + — , 3,600 10,710} 850 300 . 15,460 
H. A. Astlett i ta 850) 7,228) Bes -_ _ 7,228 
B, A. Antunes ~~ | 1,360 635 596 2,591 
R, Suarez & Co _— | 620 140 110 §70 
— 19,560} 7,860) 28,714) 3,000! $9,134], 59,134 

















- «/2,183, 469) 371,924\1,571,500 37,454| 4,164,347|!1,381,556| 248,730 621,471 160,244 | 2,412,001 || 6,576,348 











GRAND TOTAI .. +. |4,868,612/1,131,774|2,401,598/1,111,084] 9,513 068|/5,353,916| 732,916|1,408,662 1,980,886] 7,475,536) | 16,988,604 

Total, Jan.—June, - ++ |2,633,971| 467,106|1,603,010| 471,294] 5,175,381||3,050,250| 636,986|/1,177,656| 490,236) 5, 355,128) | 10,530,5€9 

Total, Jan.—June, 1 - + |3,475,867| 497,917)1,825,055| 539,697/ 6,338,530)| 1,795,300) 275,371| 674,704) 358,077] 5,103, 452) 9 441,988 

Total, Jan.-June, -++|2,880,595| 5§39,466|1,512,627) 590,592] 5,523,280||3,025,671| 532.549|1,292,071| 787,354) 5,637,645|/ 11,160,925 

Total, Jan.—June, ++ |2,839,016) 650,621\1,552,739| 646,942| 5,689,318)|3,038,906| 625,579 1,258,703) 863,332| 5,786,520 111,475,838 
| | | } 
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CABLE ADDRESS, Copes: 


“way <=. Rubber Belting 
Packiags, Hose and 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN 
CANADA OF 


RP ee RE ame ~ Kelly- Springfield “ Solid Rubber Carriage Tires, 
C. N. CANDEE, Seer. "Maltese Cross " Carbolized Rubber Fire Hose, 
“Eureka,” “Paragon” and other High Grades Cotton Fire Hose. 
































“Maltese Cross” and “Lion” Brands Rubber Boots and Shoes. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER MFG. CO. 


OF TORONTO, LIMITED. 


49, 61 a 63 West Front Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 








~~ TRE «« 


GRANBY RUBBER CO. 


@ HIGHEST GRADE_» 


RUBBER BOOTS, SHOES, AND CLOTHING. 





. H.C. MINER, President, Factories: GRANBY, QUEBEC. 


J. H. McKECHNIE, Gen’! lrigr. Mention The India Rubber World when you wrlte 


nr y - = = flanufacturers of + 
hi ee eins Rubber Boots and Shoes, Belting, 


CAPITAL - =- $1,500,000. 4 Packing, Hose, Carriage Cloth, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: Wringer Rolis, Etc. 
aad ST. PAUL STREET. MONTREAL, CANADA. Mention The India Rubber World when you wm 








Jenkins Bros.’ Valves ixon's Silica-Graphite Paint_—— 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are painting in ten to twenty years. Time only can prove the value of 
fully guaranteed. Why expeiiment with cheap | a paint, and Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is the ONLY graphite 
valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer for | paint with a satisfactory time record. 

valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remem- For convincing evidence, address 


ber all genuine are stamped with Trade Mark like cut. ‘ 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Mention The India Rubber World when you write 


Mention Yhe India Rubber World when you write. 
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THE GuTTA PERCHA & RUBBER MFG. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 186565. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rubber Belting, Packing, Hose, Mats, Matting 





MEOHAMIOAL RUBBER 2 a0ODS OF EVERY KIND. 
WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 126-128 Duane Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BRANCH STORES: 


96-98 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
71 Pearl St., BOSTON. 
221 Chestaut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


30 & 82 Fremont St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. SPADONE, Pres. H. E. SPADONE, Vice-Pres. MATTHEW HAWE, Treas. 
Mention The india Rubber Worid when you wr 





IT IS A FACT TYRIAN 


that the QUALITY DRUCCISTS’ 
RUSEER COOoDSs. 


Fountain and Bu’b Syringes, 
Water Bottles, Atomizers, 


HOOD RUBBERS Air Cushions, Urinals, Nipples, 


= 


Nursing Bottles, etc., etc. 





THIS YEAR is even | MOULD WORK A SPECIALTY. 
| Our Goods are Warranted. 


better than previous years. TYER RUBBER COMPARY, 
| Andover, Mass. 


| 
Mentwn T'ne India Rubber World wen you write, 











